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The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


WoMAN’S SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 
Home Missions, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
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Woman’s NorTH PACIFIC PREsBy- 
TERIAN BOARD OF Missions, Mrs.W. S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


CHINESE WOMEN'S AND GIRLS’ Homg, 
350 Fourteenth street, 


When the Turkey’s on the Table. 

When the turkey’s on the table, 

And the mince pie’s on the way, 
An’ my plate is filled with fixens 

Thet belong to Christmas Day, 
I fergit [’m over eighty, | 

An’ about my rheumatiz, 
An’ it seems to me that livin’ 


Is the best thing that they is. 
Every year the time gets shorter 
’Twixt the promised land and me, © 
An’ perhaps the oyster stuffin’ 
Ain’t just what it used to be. ~ 
But I’ve made my peace with heaven, 
An’ | ain't a word to say | 
When the turkey’s: on the table, 
An the mince pie’s on the way. 
—Albert Bigelow Paine, 1n Harper's 
Weekly. 


About a quarter of a century ago 
the craze for amusements struck the 
church a staggering blow. Now it 
is proposed by Satan to follow up 
his advantage by removing all dis- 
ciplinary restrictions on the more 
sensual amusements. 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of 


the the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 


‘Who prays eventually goes or 


sends or stops praying. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig. 
Germany. 

Voice, Piano. 

Organ and 

Harmony...... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
Octavia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Superior advantages for both sexes” Three 
Classical, Literary and Scien- 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. | 
| Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 


residence. Fall term opens September 20th, 
aoe For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 
ent, | | 


GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1881 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTa_ 311. 


J. R. WILSON, D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D. 
Pfticipals. 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President 
Board of Trustees. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Organized 18389 


Eleventh year opened 138th September, 1899. 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of trimary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fittes for College. Advanced 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, an 
Chemistry. 

For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
‘Portland, Oregon, 


MOUNT TASMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. | 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 

| Head Master 


The Oldest 


Polesan! Schoo! for Gils on the Paci Coos 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 

Opportunities.Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 

: Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

$180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
| Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


COLLEGE. 


Thirty-fourth Year 
Septemb:r 18, 1899, - June 20, 1900 
OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music and 
Normaf Courses. 

Board and Tuition for $90 a year in advance. 
Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 


with a high standard of work. N 
Club House. ew Student 


An ideal place for a Christian Education. 
WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. M , President. 
Albany, Oregon. 


| Send for Catalogue. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day 


School for 
Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. . 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 
This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 


buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It 


College preparatory courses, languages, 
It is an accredited school to the suiveratitna, 


) Rev. Edward{B. Church, A.M. 


gives full Seminary and 


elocution, music in all its branches, ard art. * 


For further information address the Principe), 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A.., 
Editor. 


REV. E. WOODWARD BROWN, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN FORSYTH, 
Lessee and Business Manager.: 


Eritoriaf. 


Thirteen years ago, on tlie 
steamer Gellert, we met a man 
who entertained the passengers with amateur 
legerdemain. He came tto the same hotel 
with us at Paris, and often, because of his 
superior knowledge of French, he proved to 
be a most helpful friend in negotiating with 
officials with whom we had to do. He was 
the famous coiffeur of the Baldwin hotel in 
San Francisco. He had arranged the capil- 
lary attractions of Patti, Bernhardt and many 
queens of society. His visit to Paris was in 
quest of new styles to be imported into Amer- 
ica, and often improved upon. 
tions for securing luxury and comfort in the 
art practiced were numerous and appreciated. 
He was devoted to his calling as few men 
are. His purse grew with his unique repu- 
tation. Several times we have visited his el- 


This Passing 
World. 


egant establishment, and noticed his love for. 


domestic animals—the Angora cat, the par- 
rot, etc—but did not realize how tender a 
heart lived within him for human kind. 


The Final Vi A few weeks ago we niet on 
ou Market street. His slow, shuf- 


fling gait showed that something was wrong 


with the body, but we little dreamed that 
those few hurried words were to be our last. 
Yesterday we read the contents of his will. 
One-half of his business to a relative, the oth- 
er to the head clerk, a lady, five hundred dol- 
lars to each of the many lady hair dressers in 
his employ, the same to those formerly in the 
service, and half that sum-to his faithful Chi- 
naman. 


Stanislaus Strozinsk, while pos- 
sibly not a model in all things, 
and he would have been the last to claim that, 
was an illustration of the success which comes 
~ to one who has an enthusiasm for his calling, 

and who makes the most of it, ever realizing 
an excelsior. He was also, as is too rarely the 


The Legacy 
of Example. 


case, an employer who recognized, in a fitting 

way, that such owe a large measure of their 

success to the fidelity and co-operation ot 
those who work for them. 


His inven- 


The Slissing 


We had hoped to be abie to 
Noté. 


give thanks this year, in our pub- 
lic services of thanksgiving, because the will 
of the people, as expressed by act of Con- 
gress, had been allowed to go into operation. 
The Army Canteen survives, owing to the op- 
position of Attorney General Griggs, and the 
failure of all pleading with President McKin- 
ley to reverse the action of his subordinate. 
It is said that the liquor interests of the coun- 
try have demanded this state of things. Pos- 
sibly their threats would be unavailing had we 
a constitutional provision making a President. 
ineligible to re-election. There are some oth- 
er men besides the liquor dealers who have votes. 


The loss of the: Charleston recalls. 
an incident which occurred some 
years ago, when a former commander did a 
most considerate act. He was approaching a 
foreign port, where an admiral must receive 
the usual salute. A sailor lay in the “sick 
bay,” hovering between life and death. On: 
approaching the flag-ship, the good captain 
signalled, “Sick sailor aboard—may I omit 
salute?” The admiral quickly replied, giving | 
permission. ‘The salute might have ended the 
life of the sailor, and the thoughtful captain, 
is remembered most kindly by the whole > 
ship's company. It was this officer who once | 
told us: “I have been too ‘busy to come and 
see what vou are doing for the sailors of the 
navy, but may I show my interest thus?” and 


Vale, the 
Charleston ! 


then he laid some nelyaa gold upon our thank- 


ful palm. 


Some years ago, on returning 

_ Acrobats. church one Sunday morn- 
ing, in the city of Quebec, we were startled by: 
the sudden appearance of a boy upside down, 
directly at our side, who performed the cart- 
wheel act several times, with walking on the 
hands as needed interludes. As he dashed 
along in his uninvited acrobatics, he cried: 
“Say, Mister, do want to see a boy stand on 
‘is ed?” We assured him that we had no such 
desire, and we paid for no Sunday show. 
Some once useful preachers have got too 
broad and large for the churches, and are try- 
ing to stand ‘and walk’ with the head in the 
wrong direction, and the people do not care 


Unappreciated 
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to see them caper along on their heads, in- 


stead of upon the feet, shod with the prepara-_ 


tion of the gospel of peace. Nothing in Chris- 
tianity has life, growth and power to endure, 
unless it finds its inspiration in that cross on 
which “the Prince of Glory died.” Men go 
once or twice to size up novelties, as men say 
-on the street, but their souls are only fed with 
“bread from heaven.’ We have pity for the 
man who comes into non-belief, through real 
difficulty of faith, but men who are only filled 
with conceit receive the public’s cold shoulder 
very shortly, as they deserve. 


Where Rome Is Right in Doctrine, Despite 
Her Dispensations. | 


In the “Catechism of Christian Doctrine,” 
prepared and enjoined by order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltunore, on page 50, we 
read as follows: 

“(). Does the Church forbid the marriage oi 
Catholics with persons who have a different 
religion, or no religion at all?” 

“A. The Church does forbid the marriage of 
Catholics with persons who have a different 
religion, or no religion at all. | | 

“OQ. Why does the Church forbid the mar- 
riage of Catholics with persons who have a 
different religion, or no religion at all? 

“A. The Church forbids the marriage of 
Catholics with persons who have a different 
religion, or no religion at all, because such 
marriages generally lead to indifference, loss 
of faith, and to the neglect of the religious 
education of the children.” | 

These are sound words, and it were well 
were that Church always to heed them, and it 
people of other denominations would also 
heed them. There are doubtless happy mar- 
riages between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, though as a rule, where happy unions 
of this kind are found, either one or both of 
the parties are only nominally attached to 
their church. Where there are deep religious 
convictions, and a real personal religious ex- 
‘perience, the paths followed are so divergent 
that the separation in the deepest movements 
of the soul is keenly felt. Even where the af- 
fections are not disturbed, there are some- 
times other consequences to be regretted. We 
know of a certain minister who married an ex- 
cellent lady of the Roman Catholic church; 
but on visiting his church once he said to us, 
“Do you know ‘that we want to extend our 
building to the street, at a cost of some thou- 
sands of dollars, but as yet we have not been 
able to do it, owing to my marriage?’ He 
resumed, “Yes, it has taken me fifteen years 
here to recover from the shock given to our 
church by our marriage.” He thought it an 
unreasonable thing for his congregation to 
object to what he considered only his personal 
affair. But what could Presbyterian parents 
be expected to feel, when they were leading 
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their own children to this brother’s church, 


and on the way met the pastor’s wife with 
his children, en route to the mass at a Roman 
church? We ventured the question to our 
former associate in theological study, “Why 
did you do it?” He replied, in a way which 
did credit to his heart, but not to his head, 
‘Because I loved the little girl.”’ That reason — 
might be soundly given by a layman, though 
we do not think it a wise thing for the laity 
to do as he did, and are in accord with the 
teachings of the Roman church upon this 
subject. But our ministerial brother, in our 
judgment, as a servant of Jesus Christ, was in 
duty bound to consider what effect such a un- 
ion would have upon his work for. Christ and 
his Church. If it were likely to cripple his 
work, he ought to have sought honorable re- 
lease from his engagement, if possible, or 1f 
that way were not open he could demit the 
ministry and follow out his heart’s desire. 
There is only one sound argument which we 
know favoring these mixed marriages. Prej- 
udices may wear away and the essential things 
in the faith may be mutually emphasized, and 
so better Christian feeling may be cultivated. 
But there is no sure middle ground that we | 
can see. Rome cannot compromise. The 
words attributed to Mrs. Gen. Sherman are 
true: ‘“There is and can be no liberal Cath- 
olic.” Catholicism stands for exclusive ec- 
clesiastical status. It recognizes the Greek 
orders besides its own only as valid, but de- 
clares the Holy Synod to be in schism. “All 
the faithful under one head,” is the watchword 
of Rome. | | 

In granting dispensations for the marriage 
of Catholics and Protestants Rome demands a _ 
pledge that all children born of that union 
shall be brought up at her altars; hence in the 
next generation, she hopes to be rid of the 
Protestant element, and will have made a 
clear gain for herself, provided the children 
are trained according to the promise given as 
part of the cost of the dispensation. We are 
strongly of the opinion that the marriage of 
Roman Catholics with such, and the union of 
Protestants with their own sort of people, will 
as a tule be more satisfactory than any other 
course of procedure. The interests of Chris- 
tian harmony between these two bodies, which 
bear the name and uplift of the cross of the 
one Savior of mankind, can better be con- 
| ! Let us both, in our 
godly lives, in our uprightness in business, in | 
our deeds of mercy to those in need, in our 
zeal of Christian missions, and in our broad 
uplifting patronage of higher education, in our 
common efforts to suppress intemperance and 
crime, and in our regard for time set apart to’ 
be kept holy, so emulate the good found in 
each other that the world may see the source | 
of our power, and be drawn to the cross “on 
which the Prince of Glory died.” 
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The catechism referred to also considers the 


question of those who have no religion and 
wisely forbids Catholics to marry such. Mar- 
riage is a sacred thing, and has in it such 
possibilities of unspeakable good, or of un- 
speakable evil, from which latter case there 1s 
often no available and proper escape, that 
those entering the relation ought to make sure 
that they are at one in the greatest. thing in 
life, which is one’s religion. How can a tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost be joined so intimately 


as marriage compels to one who is without | 


a Christian faith? Parents have a great re- 
sponsibility here in the proper training and 
control of their children, who know so little 
of the seriousness of a mistake in marriage. 


Our readers will be glad to see the strong, 
genial face of ‘the distinguished 
whose photograph graces our first page. It 
is a post of duty involving heavy responsibili- 
ties, to assume charge of such a state universi- 
ty as that of California. President Wheeler 
will need the sympathy, confidence and prayers 
of all good people on this Coast, that he may 
satisfy the demands of his important station, 
to which he brings such eminent fitness and 
experience. Possibly many of our readers 
wil hear him preach on Thursday, at the un- 


ion Thanksgiving service in San Francisco, at 
against might, 


the First Congregational church. 


It is a matter of keen regret that the pri- 
vate car of the editor of the Occident has not 
yet arrived from the East, so as to enable him 
and his to visit Riverside on Friday, Decem- 
ber Ist. 
ure to attend the silver celebration of Rev. H. 
B. Gage and wife, whose usefulness and praise 
is known in other parts besides south of the 
Tehachipi. May many glad years of future 
activity be granted them. 


The Record of. Christian W ork, which has 
been such a blessing to many Christian hearts, 
is now to be published at East Northfield, 


Mass., instead of Chicago, and the editor will 
be Mr. W. R. Moody,..the brother of the 


eminent evangelist. The same name will be 
continued, instead of the one formerly sug- 


gest, under the caption of “Northfield Ech- 
oes.’ 


We begin to-day the publication of a series 
o1 nistorical articles by Rev. James L. Woods 
of Lakeport, who is a son of one of the “three 
W’s,” as they were called in early days—the 
pioneers preachers, Woods, Williams and 
Woodbridge. He has special qualifications 
for such a task, and we advise our readers to 


preserve this series of articles, which is sure to - 


contain matters of permanent value. 


Mrs. Charlton Edholm, the Press Reporter 
of the Worid’s W. C. T.’U;,, arid National Su- 


‘try hard to accomplish it. 


educator 


It would be a source of great pleas- 


advanced nations. 


perintendent of the Rescue Mission Work, as 
coming to San Francisco, and will lecture in 
several of the churches in this cny. | 


Editorial Notes. 
By the Associate Editor. 


Thanksgiving for. the Kingdom. 


We must not carry all our hopes for the 
kingdom of God over to the next world. Men 
can bring the kingdom into this world. And 
when Christians tully believe this they will 
The prayer 1s, 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth.” ‘lhat prayer is being answered; this, 
in the better application of both natural and 


social science; this in growing interest in a 


working state and church ; this, in growing 
interest in philanthropy of every sort, and mis- 
sionary activity in every land. There is going 
on from Christ the mighty working whereby 
he is able to subdue all things to himseif. 
Study of the Bible, study of the history of 


civilization, study of the history of redemption, 


quickens our hopes and reinforces our ener- 
gies. We see that the religion of the Bible is. 
not stationary, but aggressive and missionary ; 


‘that it has laid a heavy hand upon the sin of 


persons and of populations, upon evil deeds 
and evil doers; that it has fought for right 
for the better against the 
worse ; that it has waged a flery and perpetual 
war. Our religion teaches us to look steadily 
and hopefully unto the earthly future. 
There was never as now so much war. 
against public evils; against oppression, igno- 
rance and poverty ; against whatever interferes 
with human welfare. There was never as now 
so much governmental justice, so much inter- 
national humanity. There was never as now — 
such great mass-movements against slavery or _ 
liquor-selling as a social injustice. There was 
never as now so much private educated con- 
science, so much social educated conscience. 
The world’s experience, human growth, and 
the Lord’s teaching and help, have created. 
richer and better:general life than heretofore. 
Unity is getting to be an admitted fact, and 
brotherhood an admitted principle in the most 
Our Western culture is the 
finest and firmest the world has ever seen. And 
in it Christ is getting a yet larger and larger 
intiuence. His righteousness is prevailing. 
Thankful indeed should we be for this com- 
ing of the Kingdom. 
| 
Is ‘There A Spanish Type? 


There is no national type of religious or of 
secular life. Spain comes the nearest to being — 
a permanently peculiar country It has 
changed the least of any western land. And 
yet the type-business, when spoken of in con- 
nection with nations, is overdone. ‘There is 
to-day in the Western world no fixed character 


| 
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anywhere, no fixed race-descent, no perma- 
nent social environment. All is somewhat un- 
stable. Yet.as Spain has.its own land and his- 
tory, its own language and written or unwrit- 


ten laws, it-has to a certain extent its own 


character, only that character is not fixed. 
‘There is no necessarily Papal or Bourbon or 


seventeenth century Spain. The Spain of yes- 


- ‘terday is not necessarily the Spain of to-day. 
Spain’s Advantages. 

The Spaniards are an ancient and very com- 
‘posite people. After the discovery of Ameri- 
ca theirs became one of-the world’s imperial 
‘powers, and as such has had a long chapter in 
the history of modern Europe. Portions of 
Spain’s history have a thrilling interest. Por- 
tions of her people have been of heroic mould. 
‘There were struggles and sacrifices for relig- 
ious rights, at the time of the Reformation. 
We have seen the cinders of the auto-do-fes 
at Valladolid. There were struggles and sac- 
tifices for political rights at the time of Na- 
poleon. We have read the story of the heroic 
dead at Saragossa. Such things are not to 
be forgotten. A noble and patriotic people 
there has been and is in Spain; a brave, chiv- 
alrous and generous people. 

- In 1875 Spain adopted a constitution very 
much like our own, except for the union of 
church and state; a constitution giving the 
largest personal liberty and consistent with the 
highest civilization. The ruler of Spain, the 
Queen Regent, is a woman of character and 
intelligence ; she has a large acquaintance not 
only with the affairs of Spain, but also with 


those of other countries. Spain has such his- 


tory, such a constitution, such a ruler, and in- 
born gifts as good as the average. 


-Spain’s Problem. 


Spain is in her hour of trial. She is going 
through a dangerous crisis. She held on to 
her colonies not for profit, for they were an 
annual drain, but from sentiment, from vanity 
and pride. For a poor nation they were an 
unwise luxury. Spain has gone on with her 
outgo exceeding her income until, as much as 
Portugal and Italy and Greece, she is weighed 
down with debt. She owes it to the bankers 
of Paris and Brussels. To get from under 
crushing debt is to-day Spain’s great problem. 
To solve it will require skillful financiering 
and courageous statesmanship. But there are 
other problems, the right solution of. which 
determines whether Spain advances or goes 
backward.She must ‘have universal education. 
Only one-tenth of her people can read and 
write. She must have economy and purity of 
administration. ' Corruption has abounded. 
Misgovernment is almost stereotyped. Spain’s 
historic development has been against her nat- 
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ural development. Her problem is to change 
the historic for the natural order. — Political 
and industrial expediency both will compel 
her to continue her reorganization, to have 


more and more new men at her head. She | 


must repudiate the political power of the 


-church, not only in form but also in public 
‘opinion. She must repudiate other things of 


her past. Napoleon Bonaparte and the French 


were -at least a.great help to her here, as 
against feudalism. She must repudiate all 


that proves itself unfit, useless and injurious. 


She must avoid militarism and avoid despotic © 


industrialism. Her working classes must pros- 
per. So alone shall she enrich the poor and 


become stronger and stronger. But it is only 
by an immense effort that she can thoroughly 


free herself from her hurtful trammels and 
traditions ; can raise up the great mass of her 


people. Yet really there is nothing in the 


way: a powerful dynasty, a great military 
caste, a strong aristocracy, an imperious 


‘church. She is not cut off from the rest of 


Furope. 
There are two parties in Spain, the reform 
and the reactionary. Not long since the arch- 
bishop of ‘Toledo advised his clergy to abstain 
from politics. Later, a prelate congress in 
Bruges antagonized the archbishop. It ad- 
vised that public instruction be in the hands 
of the church, that the clergy be exempt from 
taxation and, seemingly, that all associations 
not Catholic be forbidden. It seemingly 
would re-enslave the intellect of Spain, and re- 
place much power in clerical hands. But no 


caste, ecclesiastical or civil, to-day prevails. 


Spain’s Future. 
The calamity of the Spanish-American war 


issued probably in a happy release from heavy 


burdens and strong temptations. The de- 
struction of the empire will be the saving of 
the kingdom. This Christian people is like 
all other Christian people, youthful and vigor- 
ous. New ideas shall enter more and more. 
Mechanical invention will work. Freedom of 
the press will work. Abuses will diminish. 
And as in a change of system Japan has 
burst its bonds and ceased to be stationary, 
has passed from under the daimios, her feu- 
dal lords, so shall Spain break with every 
stationary form and spirit, and be no longer 
ruled with a rod of iron by any one. Spain 
is one of the congeries of great modern 
Christian states, the like of which the world 


has never seen before. Doubtless her flag will 


ever fly. France, her neighbor, will not again 
try to pull it down since ‘her signal failure, 
when she tried with all the might of the Na- 
poleonic empire at its height. Nor is it' likely 
that the great powers shall attempt to admin- 
ister upon her estate, as they have talked of 
doing upon Turkey’s. | 
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Over in Klamath. County, Oregon, 


BY REV. W. S. HOLT, D.D. 


- The Synodical Missionary had arranged a 
‘trip to Malheur valley and Klamath county 
‘before Synod. But the visit to Tillamook 
ended ina temporary illness which made it 
necessary to postpone the visit. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances in Klamath county, however, 
‘led Home Missionary Dierdorff to urge the 
visit at the earliest possible date. Accordingly 
‘it was undertaken on November 3d; that is to 
‘say, the start was made November 3d. “How 
do you go to Klamath Falls?” was asked of 
a commercial traveler. “There are two ways,’ 
was the reply, “and whichever way you go 
you will wish you had gone the other road. 
One is via Ashland, thence 63 miles by stage, 
requiring one night and half a day. The oth- 
er is via Ager, California, thence by stage half 


‘a day and a night. Roads rough; stages ~ 


poor; weather cold.” This answer made it 
plain that the best course would be to go one 
‘road and return the other. 
Leaving Portland Friday, November 3d, 
the first stop was at Grant’s Pass, where the 
4th and 5th were passed, and two missionary 
-aadresses were delivered, and an offering of 
‘$122 taken for home missions. A congrega- 
tional meeting was-‘held, and a unanimous call 
was issued for the pastoral services of Rev. 
W. Hays. | 
At noon, the 6th of November, Ashland was 
reached. After a hasty dinner the stage came. 
It had no cover and no wraps. But the trav- 
eler learns to expect such things and carries 
his own. Two well kept horses draw the 
wagon. The roads were good through the 
valley, and six miles an hour were made at the 
start. Then came the mountains and rocks, 
cana darkness and rain. At I1 p. m. we had 
traveled thirty-two miles and were on the East 
‘slope of the mountains. At 7:30 a. m. we were 
alive and in Klamath Falls, at the door of the 
Ewauna House. Klamath proved to be a town 


of some 500 people, with one long business 


and residence street combined, at the foot of a 
‘small hill. The Klamath river runs through 
the town, being fed by the upper Klamath 


Lake, which draws its water supply from the © 


mountains. Here is the home of the trout, of 


Dolly Varden and other varieties, some of | 


which grow to a weight of ten pounds. Here 
also are to be found, at this time of the year, 
the Canada gray goose, brant, canvas back 
and many other water fowl. 


The town is the center of a thriving trade in 
stock, hay and other produce. There are sev- 
eral excellent stores, and all seem to do well. 
New buildings were in process of.construc- 
tion. It was court week, and this added to 
‘tthe busy scene. The people are such as are 
to be found in all our frontier cities. The 
‘college-bred man from the East, the pioneer, 
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the energetic businessman and others are 


here. ‘I'ney have endured the hardships of 
frontier life, and have mastered them. This 


makes them self-reliant. They are intolerant 
ot cant and hypocrisy, but admire and re- 
spect the honest, sincere man or woman: The 
minister must earn his place, as other men 
have done. Then he has the esteem and con- 
fidence of the community. Witness the warm 
friendship felt for our minister on every hand. 
But the religious bilk is despised as is any 


other, and the religious bilk has been in 


Klamath. 

Your correspondent thinks well of the 
town, and its people and its prospects, and 
had a delightful visit, due largely to the in- 
fluence already enjoyed by Mr. Dierdorff. 
Our church was the first one here. It ‘was 
founded about 1884, by Rev. Robert McLean, 
now pastor of the Third church in ‘Portland. 
It thas had a checkered career. At times its 


life was almost gone. But those times are 


past, and the future is hopeful. Mr. Dierdorff 
was not well enough to go about with me, but 


our people were friendly and kind, and did ail 
in their power. Meetings were held every 
night after Tuesday, and twice on the Sab- 


bath. The communion was observed and two 


members received. A small debt on the manse 
was easily raised. Sabbath evening the church 
was full. Before the sermon the Synodicai 
Missionary asked for the only offering called 
for during the week. He said it was to pay 
off the debt on the manse, and more than $50 
were hoped for. The two young ladies that 
day received into the church passed the bas- 
kets, and returned them with $65.75 in them. 


‘That shows the willingness to help a good 


cause. 

By the great courtesy of Mr. George Bald- 
win, a merchant,. the missionary ‘had a fine 
ride out. We came via Ager. Mr. Baldwin’s 
light-stepping ponies, well-known all over the 
county, brought us to the railroad, 57 miles, 
over mountains and rocks, and through mud. 
without weariness or ache. The steam engine 
helped to complete the trip of 845 miles, at 
10 o'clock the morning of the 15th day of 


November. 


The P. M. S. U. of Tacoma. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Social Union 
of Tacoma has been in existence three or four 
vears. As its title indicates, it is a union of 
the Presbyterian ministers of the city. It 
meets bi-monthly, and is largely social, but 
is intended as a gathering at which any mat- 
ter of interest to the church or ministry may 
be discussed in a friendly spirit. The con- 
stitution is verv simple, and the meetings most 
helpful and enioyable. A chairman is elected 
at each gathering, who holds office until his 
sticcessor is elected at the following meeting. — 
The secretary, who is Mrs. Monfort, wife of 


* 
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the pastor of Immanuel church, is the only 
permanent officer, and fills the position admir- 
ably, keeping the records of each meeting with 
such care that the reading of them becomes 


quite an interesting part of the program. 


On the evening of the 15th inst. the Union 
met in the home of the Rev. Mr. Rice, 1012 
N. J. street. Mr. and Mrs. Rice ‘have a lovely 
home and are models. in the fulfillment of the 
duties of host and hostess. Mention should 
also be made of Miss Carrie Rice, their daugh- 
ter, who was assisted by Miss Shaw, daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Shaw of this city, in wait- 
ing upon the guests. Nothing was lacking, 
either in the hospitality of host and hostess, 
or the pleasant attendance of the Misses Rice 
and Shaw, to make the evening perfect. There 
were present twenty-two ministers and _ their 
wives, which included all but four who now 
reside in Tacoma. After refreshments the 
Union came to order, and the Rev. A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, pastor of the United Presbyterian 


church, was called to the chair. Mr. Kirk- 


patrick has been a member of the Union from 
its beginning and is a brother dearly beloved 
by all. The Rev. Dr. Whitaker, a retired min- 
ister of our church, offered prayer, which in 
its sweetness was as a benediction. The sub- 
ject for discussion was taken up by nearly all 
and yielded some helpful suggestions. The 
subject was, “Your best thoughts for the 
brethren, given in five minutes.” 

The absence of the Rev. R. P. Shaw, on 
account of serious trouble to his eyes, called 


_ forth much sympathy and earnest prayer to 
God on his behalf. This good brother resides 


in Tacoma, being without charge, and is held 
in high esteem by all who know him. Just 


‘prior to his present affliction he had been fill- 


ing the pulpits of the Presbytery with great 
acceptance. | 

The Union was invited to hold its next 
meeting at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Whit- 
aker, who makes his home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, near the new property recently pre- 
sented by Tacoma to our Board for the home 
of Whitworth College. Mrs. Adams is the 


_ daughter of Dr. Whitaker, and is well-known 


in the city as a devout and earnest Christian 
worker. The Union adjourned with prayer by 
Rev. T. J. Weeks. fy 


A New Presbyterian Church. 


On Sunday, the 19th of November, a Pres- 
byterian church was organized at Vaughn, 


- Pierce county, Wash., upon request of twenty- 


two persons who reside there. The committee 
appointed to attend to this matter spent five 
days visiting the people, and finding the way 
clear consummated the organization. Vaughn 
is situated upon the Puget Sound and the pop- 
ulation are engaged in fruit growing entirely. 
Grapes ripen in the open, while all the early 


fruit which comes into Tacoma market is 
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raised in this section. The Rev. T. J. Weeks 
has preached three years at Vaughn as a mis- 
sion station, and has won the confidence and 
love of the people. At the Fall meeting of 


Olympia Presbytery Mr. Weeks presented a 
request asking tor organization ot a Presby- 
terian church from twenty-two persons who. 
‘were in attendance upon the services. The 
Revs. J. C. Willert, and J. M. Pamment were 


appointed a committee to visit Vaughn and 
organize. 
Prior to this the property of the Episcopal 


church had been oftered for sale and was se- 


cured by the Presbyterian church. Five acres 
of land went with the building, which also in- 
cluded a manse, partially finished. We now 
have the field all to ourselves and there is a 


good prospect of growth by additions to the 
community. Very inclement weather pre- 


vailed during the five days the committee were 
on the ground, which prevented the attend- 


ance of some who lived at a distance. Not- 


withstanding, there was a very good attend- 
ance at all the services. On Sunday three 
services were held, the organization taking 
place in the afternoon. Eleven persons pre- 


sented themselves for examination and were © 
received. Three elders were elected and or-. 
dained to office, and four trustees were chosen. 


A most harmonious spirit: prevailed among 
the people, and great satisfaction was ex- 


pressed at the organization of a Presbyterian 


church among them. 
_ The Rev. T. J. Weeks has a wide field of 
labor, of which Vaughn is a part. All his 


work lies along the shores of the Puget 
Sound, where a large ranching population © 


are living. The labor on this field is very 
hard on account of the long distances the mis- 


sionary has to cover in visiting the people. . 
.Mr. Weeks has been upon this field long 


enough to secure the love and good will of his 
people in a very marked way. 3 | 
| John M. Pamment.. 


Clarence P. Greathouse, Prime Minister of 


Corea, is dead. He was formerly a resident 


of this city, and was appointed American Con- 


sul-General to Yokohama. There he attract- 
ed the attention of the king of Corea, and 


since 1890 has been a conspicuous figure in 
the affairs of the “hermit nation.” 


Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, Congressman-elect 
from the Third California District, declares 
himself unequivocally opposed to the-seating 
of Roberts. He also avers that he will favor 
a constitutional amendment making polyga- 
mists forever ineligible to seats in the national 
Congress. 


Look within. Within is the fountain of 
good; and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt 
ever dig.— | Marcus Aurelius. 
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Presbyterianism in California. 


By Rev. James L. Woods. 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

The W atchman, an eight-page Presbyterian 
monthly, dated San Francisco, April 1, 1850, 
the Rev. Albert Williams editor and publisher, 
was the first. religious periodical published in 
California. The expense per number—$150— 
was borne mostly by the publisher. lt was 
the intention, nevertheless, to continue the 
publication, but a destructive fire was followed 
by a second, which also consumed the office in 
which it was printed. With the fourth num- 
ber and copy prepared for the fifth, the first 
religious periodical published in California 
came to an end. 

The Pacific, dated San Francisco, Friday, 
August 1, 1851, published under joint Presby- 
terian (N. . 8.) and Congregational control, was 
the second religious paper, and the first estab- 
lished having continuous existence to the pres- 
ent time. 

The editors were the Revs. Joseph A..Ben- 
ton, T. Dwight Hunt, Samuel H. Willey, and 
Mr. Sherman Day. The publisher was the 
Rev. John Waldo Douglas. It was published 
weekly, subscription price being $8 per year. 
Later it was published by Whitton, Towne & 
Co., the editors being the Revs. Isaac H. Bray- 
ton and James H. Warren. It continued under 


this joint control (Presbyterian and Congrega- 


tional) until October 12, 1863. Then, by the 
agreement of the Sy mod of Alta California 
(N. S.) and the Association of Califor- 


nia, it became exclusively a Congregational 


paper. The first editors appointed by the As- 
sociation were the Revs. J. A. Benton, Geo. 
Mooar and W. C. Bartlett. 

The PacificExpositor, a Presbyterian month- 
ly, the third of our own order, was published 
by the Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott in San Francisco, 
in 1859, and continued for about three years. 
After his removal from California 1t was con- 


tinued for a short time under tthe editorship of 


the Rev. Dr. Geo. Burrowes, and was then 
suspended. 
The Occident, the fourth in the Presbyterian 


line, appearing in 1868 and still published, has © 


its logical connection with the pioneer decade 
—1849-59—and with this recognition here, the 
right of a separate treatment in its proper 
place. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

The C aliforma Christian Advocate, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was the third venture at 
the publication of a religious newspaper. The 
first issue is dated Friday, October to. 1851. 
San Francisco. The Revs. M. C. Briggs and 
S. D. Simonds were the editors. It was pub- 
lished by a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
G. L. Ross, J. B. Bond, Revs. Isaac Owen, M. 
C. Briggs, and S. D. Simonds. —It'was printed 


ion four pages, large size, 16x22%4; the sub- 


scription price being $6 per year, $3.50 for six 
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moeities or 25 cents a copy. The first number 


cost $400. ‘he expense of the first year was 


$12,000, without any salary for editors. The 
paper was issued weekly, and has continued to 
the present time. 

The Christian Observer, San Francisco, M. 
FE. Church, South, the Rev. Jesse_ Boring, 


‘D.D. editor and publisher, issued its first num- 
ber January 5, 1852, subscription price $5 per 


year. It was ably edited, but for want of pe- 


cuniary support it suspended publication in 


April, 1853. 

The Pacific Methodist was its successor, be-- 
gun in Stockton, in 1856, Mr. Wick B. Par- 
sons publisher, the Rev. Orceneth Fisher ed- © 
itor. It was removed to San Francisco in 
1857, the Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald editor, the 
Rev. O. Fisher associate editor. It was com- 
pelled, by financial stress, to suspend in. 1862, 


though at one time it had an. endowment of — 


$10,000. 

The Spectator, San Francisco, tthe Rev. O. 
P. Fitzgerald, D.D., editor, appeared about 
1866, and was published for several years. 

The Pacific Methodist, by revival or merger, 
became its successor and continues until the 
present. 

_ The first Baptist paper was s published and 
edited by the Rev. O. C. Wheeler, D.D., 
San Francisco, at an early period, the date ht 
given. It is said that “its file of fifty-two 
numbers is a credit to the denomination, as 
ne as to his literary tastes and persistent la- 
or 

Some time between 1853 and the later fifties, 
the Rev. J. B. Saxton of Stockton edited the 
Christian Recorder, the coast paper of the time. 


“The result of this venture was a deeply spir- 


itual paper and a depleted home treasury.” 

‘The Cumberland Presbyter was published by 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 1860, 
possibly earlier, and after its suspension, suc- 
cessively, the Pacific Observer, the Pacific Evan- 
gelist, and Our Messenger appeared. 

The Pacific Churchman and Protestant Epis- 
copal and a few others may have been started 
about this time. I have found no others in 
the data on hand. ae 

This record is accurate and complete to Jan- 
uary, 1852, and correct in the main thereafter 
to 1850. There are some interesting incidents 


also of the pioneer secular press, but perhaps 


their narration is not timely and appropriate. in 
this connection. 
Lakeport, Cal. 


“Be Not Anxious.” 


- BY REV. THOMAS CHALMERS MARSHALL. 
Perhaps the most exasperating piece of ad- 


vice a man ever receives is that favorite maxim 


of stolid temperaments, “Don’t worry.” It is 
alwavs so untimely and offered with such an 
air of pious superiority and by some one who 
has so little of his own to worry about, that it 


| 
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is more than likely to gain its end by diverting 
the feelings of the recipient from anxiety to 
rage. 


Worry is morbid apprehension of trouble, 


degenerate and decrepit foresight. Sometimes 
the anticipated evil is only too real. Disaster 
is a most ingenious foe and is at no loss for 
ways in which to attack a man’s peace; while 
the more complex are his relationships fhe 
more extensive his plans, the more insatiable 
his ambition the greater is his liablty to disap- 
pointment, pain and loss. At other times, 
however, the supposed misfortune 1s a mere 
ghost of the imagination. Our physical moods 
are the bits of colored glass through which we 
view the world about us, and there are few who 
do not know what it is to retire after a day of 
exacting duty with a feeling of indefinable ter- 
ror and to awake in the morning with a sense 
of surprised relief at the discovery that the 
sun is shining and that the conditions of life 
are not altogether ‘hopeless. And yet, fancied 
troubles, though they may afterwards become 
tne occasion of merriment, are for the time be- 
ing as real and oppressive to their tired victim 
as great woes are to the strong. 


But, ‘however elaborate an apology may be 
framed for the time-honored habit of worry, 
the fact remains and would well be admitted 
that anxiety is one of the most destructive of 
the moral pests that infest our homes and spoil 


our lives. It is the enemy of happiness, obscur- 
ing joy as the cloud covers the sun; it is the 


enemy of character, breeding selfishness, irri- 
tapulity, weakness and irresolution; it is the 
enemy of usefulness, making the subject in- 
stead of a bearer of others’ burdens, himself a 


burden to his family, to his church, to his _ 


neighborhood, to the world. 

he Bible suggest three possible treatments 
for the malady of anxiety. The first one, suff- 
cient only for mild cases of worry, is reason. 
Administer to yourself a few grains of com- 
mon sense. Ask yourself how much you are 


likely to accomplish by fretful anticipation. 


“Which of you, by being anxious, can add a 
cubit to his stature?’ Don’t exhaust your 
strength and debilitate your character by fruit- 
less efforts to avoid the inevitable, alter the im- 
mutable, and solve the insoluble. The com- 
mon-sense treatment of worry proceeds upon 
the theory that cheerfulness is to a certain ex- 
tent,the subject of choice, and seeks to stimu- 
late the will to healthy activity. 

The second remedy for worry is faith— 
“Why are ye anxious concerning raiment, con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow.” 
“Be not, therefore, anxious, saying, what shall 
we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed, * * * for your heaven! 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” Worry is worse than unreasonable— 


it is irreligious. If God is our Father and 


knows our needs, we cannot be the subjects of 


irretrievable disaster ; in the experiences of our 
lives, however painful those experiences may 
be, he must be working out our ultimate good. 
It is not a high order ot faith that trusts tne di- 
vine kindness when there is money in the bank, 
and health in the home, and friendly greeting 
on the street, but doubts the very cnaracter ot 
God under the stress of hunger, ill treatment, 
or griet. 

he third and only sufficient cure for acute 
cases of worry is prayer. Prayer has the ad- 
vantage over both reason and faith in one very 
important respect—it offers something defi- 
nite to do in a given emergency. Common 


sense induces a negative state, dispelling worry | 
but providing no substitute; faith induces a 


passive state, showing that we have abundant 
warrant for trust and submission, but prayer 1s 
itself a form of activity—it is setting in motion 
the machinery which will accomplish somedefi- 
nite result. {n the vocabulary of prayer there 
are no such words as impossible, irresistible, in- 


surmountable; from the standpoint of prayer 


there is no situation utterly cheerless, no ca- 
lamity completely overwhelming, no condition 
incapable of improvement. Prayer does more 
than trust the kindness of the Father, who it 
believes knows one’s needs; prayer makes 
sure that he shall know, puts the problem be- 
fore him in its blackest details, compels his im- 
mediate attention, and ¢o-operates with him 


for its solution. ‘In nothing be anxious, but 


in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God, which pass- 
eth all understanding, shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 

Ojai Valley, Cal. 


The South African Question. 


_I recently met with some passages from Da- 
vid Livingtone’s “Missionary Travels in South 
Africa,” which throw valuable light upon the 
history of the great conflict that is now going 
on in that part of the world. Livingstone says: 
“The word ‘Boer’ simply means ‘farmer,’ and 
is not synonymous with our word ‘boor.’ In- 
deed, to the Boers generally the latter term 


would be quite inappropriate, for they are a. 


sober, industrious and most hospitable body of 
peasantry. Those, however, who have fled 
from English law, on various pretexts, and 
have been joined by English deserters and ev- 
ery other bad character in their distant locali- 
ties, are of a very different stamp. The great 
objection many of the Boers had, and_ still 


have. to English law is that it makes no dis-. 


tinction between black and white. ‘They felt 
agerieved by their supposed losses in the 


y emancipation of their Hottentot slaves, and 


determined to erect themselves into a repub- 
lic, in which they might pursue, without mo- 
lestation, ‘the proper treatment of the black.’ 


It is unnecessary to say that ‘the proper treat- 
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ment’ has always contained in it the essential 
element of slavery, unrequited labor.” Under 
this system of treatment the natives were com- 
pelled to perform various kinds of field labor, 
as also that of building, making dams and ca- 
nals, and at the same time support themselves. 
“I ‘have myself,” says Dr. Livingstone, “been 
an eye-witness of Boers coming to a village, 
and, according to their usual custom, demand- 
ing twenty or thirty women to weed their gar- 
dens, and have seen these women proceed to 
the scene of unrequited toil, carrying their own 
food upon their heads, their children on their 
backs, and instruments of labor on their shoul- 
ders.” The plea the Boers presumed to offer 
for this dastardly conduct towards their help- 
less victims was, ‘We make the people work 


for us, in. consideration of allowing them to 


live in our country.” 

But this is not all. 
tic servants was met by forays upon the neigh- 
boring tribes, which had good suppiles of cat- 
tle; men and women being sometimes shot 
down in cold blood, and their children car- 
ried off to grow up and fill the places of house- 
hold servants in the homes of the Boers. In 
these armed forays “those individual Boers 


~who would not engage in them for the sake of 


slaves could seldom resist 'the twofold plea of 
a well-told story of an intended uprising of the 
devoted tribe and the prospect of handsome 
pay in the division of the captured cattle be- 
sides.’ Dr. Livingstone adds that this class of 
South African Boers are traditionally religious, 
regarding themselves as the chosen people of 
God, and tthe heathen as given to them for an 


inheritance, they being the rod of the divine 


vengeance on the heathen, as were the Jews of 
old. Dr. Livingstone’s house was sacked and 
destroyed by them because of his sympathy 
with his persecuted converts. 

It is acknowledged that things have improv- 
ed since Livinostone’s day, but there is still a 
distinct survival of the suspicious, narrow- 
minded, arrogant, and domineering disposi- 
ition which characterized the original founders 
of independent Boerdom. The London Mis- 
sionary World, to which I am indebted for 
these extracts from Livingstone’s book, says 
that Boer supremacy in South Africa ‘ ‘would 
be the ruin of the country.” 

I recently read a corroborative account of 
the Boer’s brutal treatment of the Africans, by 
a native Basuto, who is in this country getting 
an education. He says that Pretoria is the 
only city in the Transvaal country where his 
people are allowed to use the sidewalks. In 
all other places they have to walk in the street, 
with tthe vehicles and cattle. They also have 
to wear badges, and carry “passes” as marks 
of their inferiority to the white man. They 
are liable to heavy fines if they are discovered 
without their proper badges and passes. 


It looks very much as though, if you were 


completely. 


The demand for domes-— 
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to scratch the skin of an average Transvaal 
Boer, you would find a medieval Teuton, who 
had grown up in his little corner of the world, 
innocent of the fact that the race has taken a 
giant’s stride forward, in the direction of hu- 
man righits and of civil and religious freedom. 


A Suggestion to Ministers. 
BY HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON. 


For two consecutive years the ministers in 
the New York Presbytery have gathered for a 
two-days conference at Riverdale, a convenient 
suburb. The number is larger this year than 
last. The purpose is the simple one to face the 
truth in a great desire to have it possess us 
This year the two men of 
God who lead our conference are Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Cnapman and Dr. Malthie Babcock. It 
is impossible for 2 company of earnest minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ to meet thus without being 
ereatly blessed in their own lives and gaven 
anew for service. 


Now the suggestion is that this sort of gath- 
ering may be duplicated by ministers every- 
where. Why should it not be? It would be 
dificult to find a company of men who are 
busier or more burdened than the pastors in 
New York; but these two days ‘are worth far 
more than it costs to plan and arrange to set 
them apart for such a conference. Let the 
ministers all over the land come thus together © 
for conference and prayer. Let there be heart- 
searching and confession of selfishness and sin. 
Let there be a waiting upon God for illumina- 


tion of his Word and for renewed consecra- 


tion to his service. Why should this not be 
done? In communities where the ministers 
are of different denominations, let them all 
come together as ministers of Christ. 

Who will question that two days, or even 
one day, thus spent would result in a quicken- 
ing of thousands of souls, as pastors go to their 
people having had their lips touched with a 
live coal from off the altar. This sug¢estion is 


a plea that the ministers of Christ who read 1t 


may be moved to take steps toward such a con- 
ference in their vicinity. Our land may be 
stirred by the very power of God, 1 we wait 
thus on him, longing for blessing and ready to 
obey. 


New York dispatches announce that Mrs.. 
Jane L. Stanford has sold her 283,000 shares 
of stock in the Southern Pacific railway to the 
Spever-Huntington syndicate for $11,320,000. 
This vast sum will at once be added to the 
productive endowment fund of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Stanford gave the stocks to the 
University some months ago. We live in mar- 
velous times. May God sanctify these great 
gifts laid upon the altar of liberal learning! 
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Yon Fireside (ane doggerel). 
BY JAMES F. STEWART. 


|Inscribed to Rev. Dr. Robt. McKenzie by an octogenarian 
Scotchman. 
O the licht o’ ither days | 
When we were taught to praise 
And mind the Lord always 
At yon fireside! 


’Twas but a workman’s hame 

Wi’ little gear to name, 

Yet happy a’ the same | 
| At yon fireside. 


The halesome parritch there— 
Enough, but nocht to spare— 
Was graced wi’ thankfu’ prayer 

At yon fireside. 


Morn an’ e’en on bended knee 
We worshipped fervently, 
A God-fearing family 
At yon fireside. 


_ To faither, mither, dear, 
We gave a rev’rent ear, 
And learned to love and fear 
3 At yon fireside. 


Our library sma’ 
Held nocht the heart to thraw, 
And the Bible chief of a’ 


At. yon fireside. 


At the kirk baith young and auld 
Were seated in one fauld, 
And the truths they heard retauld 

At yon fireside. 


_ Through Scripture clear explained, 
And memory early trained, 
Sound doctrine was maintained __. 
7 At yon fireside. 


When men and women grown 
‘Mang the fanse we held our own 
Thro the seed-truths loving sown 

At yon fireside. 


Now lipping years fourscore, 
The faith throbs our heart’s core 
We learned in days o’ yore 

At yon fireside. 


Auld Lang Syne. 
BY JAMES F. STEWART. 


Some one has said, “Rhymed words are 
winged words.” Peradventure swift winged 
to oblivion, eh? Amen! Cowper wrote in 
“The Task,” “’Tis sweet, through the loop- 
hole of retreat, to gaze upon the busy world.” 
From the mossy turret of fourscore I gaze 
upon the modern methods of the religious 
world. 


In homespun. days the pulpit was the re- 


-doubtable armament of Scriptural power—its 


inducted occupant, “the called of God,” a 
shepherd who directly fed his flock, not 
through circumlocutory processes of organiz- 
ed auxiliaries. The lifelong minister became 
fraternally related ‘to ‘his people as a chieftain 
to his clansmen. In the way that members of 
different churches alluded to each other this 
was strikingly manifested. “Oh,” they would 
say, on hearing of some remark made, “he— 
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or she—is one of Chalmer’s people, or Guth- 


rie’s, or Thornson’s,” etc. The sheep was 


known by the shepherd, the shepherd by the 
sheep. ‘l hey preached themselves in their dis- 
courses, their personality a moulding influ- 
ence. 

Husband, wife and bairns carried their B1- 
bles to and from the kirk. The forenoon ser- 
mon was always expository. All the benefit 
supposed to be derived from studying the 
Scriptures topically, or prepositionally, was 
met with in the minister’s exposition. Each 
argument, or inference, was, to quote Burns, 
‘Nail’t wi’ Scripture.” The minister would 
name the passage he deemed cogent to his rea- 
soning, and turn over the leaves ‘‘o’ the big 
pu’pit Bible” to find and read it. In the pews 
the page of the “guid Book” would be turned, 
too, and mentally read with the minister. This. 
formed the educational nexus of kirk and 
home. In the evening the fire ablaze, the can- 
dles lit, the shutters closed, cosie and happy, 
our Bible on our knees, question, answer, and 
comment rehearsed the subject matter of the 
sermon. A Sabbath-school brimmed with 


- geniality and admonitory edification of parent- 


al love. Occasionally, neighbors would drop: 
in and contribute of their Biblical lore. Knotty 
points would sometimes be discussed, and the 
polemical spirit was a little raspy, but it was. 
about the interpretations, not the foundations, 
of our belief. 
Our Christian sisters of to-day cut a wider 
swath than their godly grandmothers of lang 


syne, by the publicity and facilities afforded 


them, but they lack, ,in measure, their firm 


grasp ol the fundamentals of our faith and in- 


cisive, textual force of argument. The evolu- 
tion microbe was not then developed, but its 


precursor, rationalism, was even then the ear- 


wig in the pedantical brain. | 

- Phillips Brooks said the spire of the church 
was, or ought to be, the elongated roof-ridge 
of the home. It may seem fanciful, but we are 
convinced that just in the degree the spirit of 
the Fifth Commandment hallows the home is 


the permanent success of the pulpit ministry. 


Our doggerel rhyme——‘Yon Fireside”—is but 


‘an expression of these retrospective thoughts 


in auld Scottish doric. 


Thanksgiving for Common Mercies. 


They should prompt us to thanksgiving just 
because they are common. Food, nourishing 
and diversified; raiment, comfortable and ap- 
propriate, even if not always in the latest fash- 
ion ; shelter, safe and comfortable; all the ma- 
terial necessities of life, not to mention its 
luxuries ; pleasant companionships, tried and 
trusty friendships, opportunities for study, cul- 
ture and recreation; business usefulness and 
success ; spiritual advantages of many kinds— 
these, or most of them, are common to the 
large majority of men and women, young or 
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fact something for which to thank God? 
When we receive great divine mercies, spe- 
cial tokens of the Divine goodness, gratitude 
is spontaneous, impulsive, outspoken. It 1s 
natural. The absence of it causes comment. 
Yet such favors, although they may suggest 
the Divine care and love more strikingly than 
our ordinary blessings, are no more real, are 
hardly more conspicuous, proofs thereof. As 
we look back over childhood and youth it ts 
not the memory of this or that occasional and 
special gift or other proof of regard which 
swells afresh within our hearts the tide of rev- 
erence and love for our parents. It is the ree- 
ollection of their unvarying affection, their 
unfaltering care, their scrupulousness in or- 
dering the little, common matters of every day 
life for our highest benefit. So it ought to be 
when we study the dealings of our Heavenly 


Father with us. While we thank him heartily © 


for the exceptional favors which he has be- 
stowed, let the ordinary blessings, which have 
come to seem so much matters of course, yet 
which are so vital to our welfare, be acknowl- 
edged with gratitude no less earnest and 
frank. | | 

To apreciate them at their true value, re- 
flect what our lives would become. without 
them. Consider the difference between our- 
selves and others who do not possess them 


in the same degree, if at all. No unusually 


vivid imagination is required, nor any pro- 
longed or severe mental effort. It is God’s 


common mercies to us, after all, which consti- 


tute what we might call the atmosphere of our 
lives. Their presence increases our happi- 
ness indescribably. Let God be thanked for 
them, therefore, more devoutly than ever.— 
Congregationalist. 


‘Thanksgiving. 


To the Giver of all blessings 
Let our voices rise in praise | 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills; 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autumn, 

Do we thank Thee, O our King! 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 

For the grandeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain; 

For ever-changing seasons 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For the love so grand, eternal, : 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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old, especially in this land of ours. Is not this 


The Divine Force in Missions. 

There are eleven thousand six hundred and 
fifty-nine men and women who are by special 
appointment teaching the good news of God 
in countries which are not their own. There 
are sixty-four thousand two hundred and 
ninety-nine who are reported as native labor- 
ers ; that is, persons who have themselves been 
taught, and are, in their turn, teaching their 
countrymen. The annual income of the vol- 
untary associations which direct this enter- 
prise is nearly thirteen million dollars. 

Let it be remarked that this money is cheer- 
fully given without thought of return, and 
to those who have never been seen by the 
givers; to people of strange lands, whose his- 
tory and ways of life are separate from ours; 
as the free-will offering of faith in Christ and 
his teaching, in the glad obedience of his com- 
mand; and that those who have given their 
lives to this service, becoming exiles from 
country and home, and the things we value 
most, have done it in their devotion to him, 
their knowledge of his truth, their experience 
of his love, their longing to have -his name 


_and grace made a blessing in all the earth. It 
is a splendid testimony to the reality of the 


Christian life-—[Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 
Early Thanksgiving Days. 

The first recorded Thanksgiving was the 
Hebrew feast of the tabernacles. | 

The New England Thanksgiving dates fro 
1633, when the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
set apart a day for thanksgiving. © : 

The first national Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions were by Congress during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


The first great American Thanksgiving 


Day was in 1784, for the declaration of peace. 
There was one more national Thanksgiving in 


- 1789, and no other till 1863, when President 


Lincoln issued a national proclamation for a 
day of thanksgiving. Since that time the 
President has issued an annual proclamation. 
—[Journal of Education. 


“The janitor in a neighboring school threw 
up his job the other day,’ says the Hunting- 
ton (Ind.) Herald. “When asked what was 
the trouble he said: ‘I’m honest, and I won’t 
stand being slurred. If I find a pencil or hand- 
kerchief about the school when I’m sweeping, 
I hang or put it up. Every little while the 
teacher, or some one that is too cowardly to 
face me, will give mea slur. Why, a little while 
ago I seen wrote on the board, ‘Find the least 
common multiple.’ Well, I looked from cellar 
to garret for that multiplier; and I wouldn’t 
know the thing if 1 would meet it on the street. 
Last night, in big writin’ on the blackboard, 
it said, ‘Find the greatest common divisor.’ 
‘Well,’ I says to myself, “both of them things 


are lost now; and [ll be accused of swiping 


‘em, so I'll quit!’ ” 


— 
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Thome Circfe. 
Thanksgiving. 


Hushed as the silence that follows praise 

Is the mystic peace of the autumn haze, 

That soft, and mellow, and touched with gold, 
Wraps hill and vale in its lustrous fold, 

Here and there by the sunshine kissed 

To violet, amber, and amethyst; 

Or blow by the breath of the breeze away | 
From the meadows shorn and the woodlands gray. 


We've heard the last of the wild bird’s call, 

We’ve watched the loose leaves flutter and fall; — 
There are empty nests on the naked bough, 
There’s a dream of snow on the mountain’s brow; 
The summer’s work is over and done, 

And the brown fields sleep in the waning sun; 
Fruit of the harvest is gathered in, 

And grain is heaped both in barn and bin. 


And up from homes that are richly blest, 

Dowered with abundance and crowned with rest; 
And up from hearts that in highest mood, 

The lowliest bow in their gratitude, 

Anthems arise to the Giver of all, 

Whose love beholds if a sparrow fall, 

Whose matchless grace on tne earth hath smiled, 
Like a parent’s look on a cradled child. | 


From near and far as the household bands | 
Cluster and clasp in the best of lands, | 

That aye 1n the wash of the silver sea 

Hears the lofty music of liberty, 

That still where its mighty rivers flow : 
Sees peace, and learning, and progress grow— 
From near and far to the God above 

Are lifted the strains of a nation’s love. 


And even from those who must sit apart 

In the glimmering twilight of the heart, 

Whose hopes have faded, whose dear ones lie 

- With pale hands crossed ’neath the autumn sky, 
Because there is healing after strife, 

And a‘conquering faith in the better life— 

From the sad and the worn, as the last leaves fall, 
There ascends a psalm to the Lord of all. 


— Margaret Sangster in Harper's. 
The Neck of the Turkey. 


“Can I give some turkey to the laundry- 
woman’s little girl, mamma?” asked Alice 
Hopkins, the day before Thanksgiving. 

“Yes, Alice, if there is any left,” her mother 
said, in an absent-minded manner, for she was 
hurrying to get her mince pies in the oven. 


Alice immediately went into the store room 


to see how large the turkey was. “What a 
monstrous big one it is,’ she said to herself; 
“there certainly will be plenty left, and | will 
have a plateful of the nice white pieces from 
the breast to carry to poor Mary.” 

The happy little girl put on her hood and 
cloak, and ran around the corner to tell “little 
laundry Mary” what she was going to bring 
her after dinner, Thanksgiving Day. 

The laundry was full of steam, and some 
women were rubbing hard as they could on 
the wash-boards, while others were ironing. 
Alice walked through the room to the further 
end of it, where a woman and little girl were 
ironing. The little girl was only six years old, 
but she stood on a box, and had a small flat- 
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iron in her hand—she was ironing napkins 
and handkerchiefs. | 

Alice said, “Good-morning, Mary,” and the 
little girl put her iron on the range, and 
jumped down from the box, while Alice put 
a small paper of gum-drops in her hand, and 
whispered in her ear, “To-morrow’s Thanks- 
giving, Mary, and I’m going to bring you 
over some pieces of turkey.” 

Mary looked very much pleased, as she ex- 
claimed, “I’ll be so glad to get it, for 1 never 
tasted turkey in my life.” | 

Alice went out, feeling as benevolent and 
happy as rich men must feel who are plan- 


ning to build a charitable institution or a mis- 


sion cnurce. 
The next day, much to Alice’s surprise, 
friends and relatives kept coming to help eat 


the Thanksgiving turkey. Her mother had not © 


told her she had invited grandpa and grandma, 
Uncle William and Aunt Sarah, with their four 
children, and the orphan cousins also, who 
were at school in the city. Besides, young 
Mr. Gerald, a nephew of Aunt Sarah, was 
coming. Alice had heard her father and moth- 
er talk about this Mr. Gerald, and she had 
gathered that he was a very rich young man, 


because somebody had died and left him a 


large sum of money. 
When they all sat down together at the ta- 
ble, and. had eaten the soup, the great turkey 


was brought and placed in front of Alice’s ° 


papa. 


“TI think I never saw such a large turkey in 


my life!’ exclaimed Aunt Sarah. 

But notwithstanding, Alice was quite anx- 
ious about there being any left, when she saw 
her father put such a bountiful supply on 


each plate; and oh! there were so many plates 
to fill. 


When it came Alice’s turn to be helped, her 


father was putting a large piece of white meat 
on her plate, when she said, “If you please, 
papa, to-day I would like to have the neck.” 

“The neck, child!’ her father exclaimed. 
“T should think you would much prefer a piece 
of the breast. If I remember, you always said 
you did not like the dark meat.” 

“I do to-day, though, papa. I never tried 
the neck, and I would like to know how it 
tastes.” 

The neck was placed on Alice’s plate, and 
also a piece of the breast. She was careful to 
keep that part on the side of her plate, so the 
gravy or the jelly should not come in contact 
with it. She saw there were only a few pieces 
of her favorite part of the turkey left on the 


platter. Her mamma noticed Alice’s peculiar 


manner in regard to her portion of the tur- 
key, but of course she did not ask her any 
— when there was company at the ta- 
Alice was sent to the pantry for something 
that was wanted, while the girl who waited on 
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the table was changing the plates, so she had > 


the opportunity of slipping the reserved por- 
tion of her dinner on to a clean plate, and cov- 
ering it over. 


After dinner, her papa said in a low voice 


to her mamma, “What can be the reason that 
Alice asked for the neck of the turkey to-day ’” 

Mamma told him that she could not imag- 
ine, but she called Alice at that moment and 
asked her. 

“It’s for little laundry Mary,” she answered. 
“I promised her some for her Thanksgiving 
dinner, and I was afraid there were so many 
folks here that they would eat all the nice part 
up. I could eat the neck myself, you know, 


but of course I could not offer it to little 


Mary.”’ 
Mamma could not help telling the story to 


grandma, and she could not help whispering it 


all over again to young Mr. Gerald. 

“Do let me go with that sweet child on her 
mission of love, he said; and Alice, when she 
was ready to start, felt quite shy at having such 
a tall young man walk over with her. She 
wished grandma had not told him about it. 


“Little laundry Mary” and her mother lived 


in a tenement, in the rear of the laundry. 


When they came in sight of the house Mary’s 
face was pressed against the window-pane, 
watching for Alice to come with the turkey. 
Mary’s mother had told her she must not be 
disappointed if Alice did not come. “For,” 
said she, “there will be a good many folks to 


dinner at her home, and she may lorget 


about you.” 


But little Mary said she — Alice was 


truly going to bring her some turkey, for she 
was sure Alice liked her ever so much, and 
wanted her to have some. 


When young Mr. Gerald saw the tenement 
house in such an uncomfortable condition, and 
the number of poor people who lived in it, 
it made him think about improvements that 


could be made in such habitations. He was — 


studying architecture, too, so that this was 
something right in his line. Before he left 
the house he had made up his mind that some 
of his money should be invested in a model 
tenement house, so the poor could have good 
ventilation, sunny outlooks, and neat rooms. 
But his plan for the future did not make him 
forget the needs of the present. He put a new 
silver dollar in little Mary’s hand, and a five- 
dollar gold piece in her mother’s hand, for a 
Thanksgiving gift. 

“When he “ae, Alice walked side be side on 


the homeward way, he said: “Little girl, you 


and I will be partners in the doing-good busi- 
ness from this time forth, won’t we? When- 


ever you feel like eating the turkey’s neck | 


yourself, to save a piece of the nice, white 
breast-meat for some poor child, send for me, 
and I will help you eat it.” 

Little Alice replied: “But, Mr. Gerald, 
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there is not meat enough on the neck for 
two.” 

Mr. Gerald laughed heartily ; but her mam- 
ma explained his meaning that night, when 


Alice was giving her good-night confidences, 


just before she went to sleep. 

And don‘t you think Alice will be surprised 
when Mr. Gerald shows her, on this Thanks- 
giving afternoon, the comfortable, pretty tene- 
ment he has just finished, for such poor people 
as little laundry Mary and her mother? He 
will undoubtedly tell her that the neck of the 
turkey was the corner-stone of that philan- 
thropic structure.— [Susan Teall Perry, in N. 
Y. Evangelist. 


Going Home to Father’s House. 


Pack the little coats and gowns, 
And make the house-place neat; 
Put some cakes for traveling 
Beneath the wagon seat. 
Give an extra mess of oats 
To good old Jim and Gray; 
We’re going home to father’s house 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


So oft we’ve lived the journey o’er, 
With the welcome at the end, 
Sweet mother’s kisses on our cheeks, 
And the hand-clasp of each friend; 
And many a time the little ones 
Have traveled in their play, 
All-the way to grandpa’s house 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


The dear home fields have yielded up 
Taeir grasses and their grain; 

The bins and barns are running o’er 
From orchard and from plain; 

And with the rich year’s discipline, 
Its hours of work and play, 

Some fairer things are harvested 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


Our arms so full of blessedness 
The years have helped us win, 

Have opened wide enough 
To let a little stranger in; 

For the first time two little feet 
From angel-land astray, 

Will toddle into grandpa’s house 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


‘ We know the place is all astir 

With plans for goodly fare; 

And mother’s look and mother’s voice 
Are present everywhere; 

And to a neighbor dropping i in, 
She pauses just to say, 

‘‘The children are all coming home 
For Thanksgiving Day.’’ 


—From Fences of Trust, by Mary F. Butts. 


“We always eat our Thanksgiving dinner 
at noon.’ 

“Why do you do that?” 

“Our doctor doesn’t like to be called: out 
in. the middle of the night.”—[Chicage Ree- 
ord. 


“An Illinois boy was asked recently to de- 
fine the word ‘goblin,’ and solemnly respond- 
ed, “A goblin is the ghost of a turkey.’ ” 


Ag 
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Thanksgiving at Grandma’s 
A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cake and pies, 


Children running everywhere 
With bright and wandering eyes, 


Rows and rows of good things 
On the closet shelves, 

A cunning little table 
All to themselves. 


Such a splendid dinner 
Coming on at last; 

Knives and forks a-clattering, 
Tongues that go as fast. 


Apples in the evening, 
Lots of merry play— 
All this fun at grandma’s 

On Thanksgiving Day. 


Dimple’s Thanksgiving. 

“Must I pick up chips? It’s Saturday,” 
said Dimple, pouting a Itttle. 

‘All the more reason,’ sand Aunt Patie, 

briskly. “Saturday is baking day, and I want 
to heat my oven.” 
“And next week is Thankgiving,’ said 
Dimple, clearing up. ‘Going to make a real 
big. pumpkin pie? I can stone raisins, grand- 
ma,” seeing a box on the table. | 

Now, being refreshed by the thought of the 
Thanksgiving dainties his chips were going to 


help, he trudged off to the wood-shed and was 


back almost before grandma’s apron was tied. 
, It was a trial that she did not accept his 


ready offers to help, and he pouted again when 


he was presented with six raisins and request- 
ed to take himself away from the kitchen. He 
did, and was gone an hour, when suddenly he 
rushed back. 

“Abner says if you'll come and look over 
the turkeys, ‘cause he has his opinion, and he 
knows you ‘have a contrary one.” — 

Aunt Patie hurried from the kitchen. Her 
mind was fixed which gobbler was to be ap- 
proved as fattest for the feast. Grandma foi- 
lowed, and Dimple was left alone in the kitch- 
en. The huge pumpkin pie stood on a side ta- 
ble; it was large and deep enough for a pud- 
ding, and Dimple looked at it with satisfac- 
tion. 

“I don’t believe it’s sweet enough; Aunt 
Patie don’t like so much sugar as grandma 
and me’; and therewith meddlesome Dimple 


_. plunged in a heaping spoonful of white pow- 


der from the box nearest. 
“Now, Mary Vail don’t need to brag how 
she helps bake,” said Dimple. “I know some 


' things as much as she does. S’pose I put 


some more cinnamon in, too.” 
“Grandma came back just in time to pre- 
vent the contents of the red-pepper box from 


flavoring the mince-meat, and Dimple, con- 


veying a sly pinch to his mouth, got his de- 
serts, and choked and sputtered, while the 
tears rolled down his blouse. 

“T ’spected it was cinnamon—looks red just 
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the same,” he wailed, while grandma tried to — 


comfort him with an apple, and Aunt Patie 
smiled grimly. 
“Maybe you'll be taught not to meddle, 
said 
“T don’t believe I shall,’ sobbed Dimple. 
“Next time I shall take a little pinch, though. ” 
Dimple thought the days would never drag 
away and the feast day arrive. But it did, and 
with no chips to pick up. 
- The minister came to dine. So did Mary 
Vail and her mother. The little flaxen-haired 
maiden looked whiter than ever in her red 
plaid dress. | 
Aunt Patie frowned, but grandma looked 


_ kindly at the shabby boys, who came in awk- 


wardly, but looking so eager and hungry. 

“T suppose they never did have a dinner like 
this,” she said, softly. “We'can make room, 
Patience, and you see they are clean.” 

So there was a place for every one, and ev- 
ery one looked pleased. How the Brown boys 
did eat, to be sure!: They had never had such 
a chance before, poor things. Finally the pies 
and the puddings came on, and Aunt Patie 
said to the minister: “First I want you to try 
our pumpkin pie, Mr. Millman. It’s made 
after the recipe my grandmother had, and we 
always have it cooked in just such a dish, 
and just so large.” 3 
- The pie looked very nice, and Dimple 
nudged Mary Vail under the table and smiled. 

‘It’s just as sweet,” he whispered. 

Mr. Millman did not seem ‘to enjoy his 
slice; he coughed and drank some water; so 
did the others, and Aunt Patie, tasting, ex- 
claimed: “Why, of all things!: Why—why— 
saleratus !’’ 

“T thought it was sugar!” cried Dimple, 
breaking into a roar, and hiding in grandma's 
dress. 

“Dimple Stacey, you deserve a whipping,” 
said his aunt, slowly. 

“Couldn’t—you—say—let me be thrashed 


instead? He’s so littleh—and he asked us to 


come,” said Jakey Brown. 
- Aunt Patie said nothing at all, and a small, 
red face raised itself from grandma’s lap. 

“He won’t do so again,” said Mr. Millman. 


“No, Aunt Patie; and don’t you know you ~ 


said you'd be truly thankful when I was cured 
of mischief? I suppose I am now,” said Dim- 
ple, hopefully. 

Everybody laughed, and the mince pies 
proved quite perfect—[Youth’s Companion. 


Plymouth Memories, 
GERTRUDE S. ADAMS. 


Although the celebration of Thanksgiving 
Day has within the past half-century become 
national and is yearly appointed by proclama- 
tion of the President, it still retains the Pilgrim 
flavor, and is essentially a New England insti- 
tution. In the American mind’ Thanksgiving 
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is inseparably associated with those sturdy 


old heroes who established the feast under 
gloomy conditions. 


To us there is nothing quite so heroic in 


history as the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- - 


outh Rock, yet those were days when people 
performed great deeds of daring. Long ere 
then the Vikings had sailed the seas in open 
boats, and Spaniards set forth in veritable 
tubs for undiscovered countries, while Drake 
and Raleigh made English prowess famous. 
Even Columbus, sailing on and on over un- 
known seas, does not thrill us as does that 
voyage of the Mayflower. It was a supreme 
hour when the little ship rode at anchor in the 
desolate bay. Mrs. Hemans’ description of 


the event is,with many of us, a vivid memory- 


picture— 


‘* The breaking waves dashed high 
On astern and rockbound coast, 
And the woods against the stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


‘* And the heavy night hung dark 
_ The hills and watero’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.”’ 


But nothing daunted their courage. 


‘* Amidst: the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.”’ 


Trusting in God, into whose hands they had 
committed themselves, they at once began to 


carve out a home and a history in dead winter 


in an unknown land. 
So great were the hardships of that first ter- 


rible season that, when spring came, one-half 


of the little band was under the sea or under 


- ground on the headland. But this did not 


move them, for when the rickety ship that 


brought them thither returned to England, 


not one even wished to go with her! 


And the next autumn, after a scanty harvest, 
crowning months of toil and suffering, Gover- 
nor Bradford proclaimed the first Thanksgiv- 
ing. Skilled sportsmen eked out the disap- 
pointments of nature by bringing in a plentiful 
supply of game. Here in the wilderness the 
first wild turkey was roasted and eaten, and 
the sturdy Puritans feasted and made merry 
for three whole days, entertaining as their 


guests King Massasoit and ninety Indian war- 
riors. 


But Plymouth has other and golden memo- 
ries which these Thanksgiving thoughts bring 


up. Here was the scene of one of the sweet- 


est love stories made immortal by the pen of 
the poet Longfellow—Priscilla and John A\I- 
den and Miles Standish. How real is this old 
Puritan wedding and wooing! 


“‘ Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 
ages, 
Fresh with the ycuth of the world, and recalling 
Rebecca and Isaac, 
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Old, and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful 
“always 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession 
of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession.’’ 


But nearly three centuries have passed since 
that eventful landing at Plymouth Rock, and - 


the heroes have passed into the realm of the 
immortals. 


‘* They little thought how pure a light 
With years should gather round that day ; 
How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 


‘* Green are their bays, but greener still 
Shall round their spreading fame be w reathed, 
And regions, now untrod, shall thrill | 
With reverence when their names are breathed.” 


Boston. [Epworth Herald. 


Two of a Kind. 


Patrick O’Mars, a private in the Ninth 
Regulars, went to the colonel of his regiment 
and asked for a two weeks’ leave of absence. | 
The colonel was a severe disciplinarian, who 
did not believe in extending too many privi- 


leges to his men, and did not hesitate in using 


a subterfuge in granting one. 
“Well,” said the colonel, “what do want a 


two weeks’ furlough for?” 


Patrick answered:“Me woife is very ee 
and the children are not well, and if ye didn’t 
mind, she would like to have me home for a 


few weeks to give her a bit of assistance.”’ 


The colonel eyed him for a few minutes and 
said: “Patrick, I might grant your request, 
but I got a letter from your wife this morn- 
ing saying that she didn’t want you home; 
that you were a nuisance and raised cain. 
whenever you were there. She hopes I won't 
let you have any more furloughs.” 

“That settles it. I suppose I can’t get the 
furlough, then?” said Pat. 

“No, I’m afraid not, Patrick. It wouldn't 
be well for me to do so under the circum- 
stances.’ 

‘It was Patrick’s turn now to eye the col- 
onel, as he started for the door. Stopping | 
suddenly, he said: 

“Colonel, Can I say something to yez?” 

“Certainly, Patrick; what is it?” 

“You won’t get mad, colonel, if I say it?” 

“Certainly not, Patrick; what is it?” 

“T want to sav there are two splendid liars 
in this room, and I’m one of them. I was 
never married in me loife.”—[The Household. 


‘¢ Thou hast given so much to me. 
Give one thing more —a grateful heart ! 


Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 

As if Thy blessings had spare days, 

But such a heart whose pulse may be 
| Thy praise. 
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She Hecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 


sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 17 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


South America and Other Countries. 


- Colombia, in South America, reports a rise 
in exchange there, and almost everything has 
increased in cost; even the priests have raised 
the price of baptism, of funerals, of marriages 
and of masses. Three dollars for baptism, in- 
stead of two dollars and a half. 

A young woman in Bogota wished to get 
married, and when the priest was ready to per- 
form the ceremony he asked to see the certifi- 
cate of baptism. Not being able to find the re- 
quired document, she had to pay one hundred 


dollars to the priest to ease his conscience, 


so that he might perform the marriage. Priests 
charge twenty-five or thirty dollars for con- 
ducting a funeral, and will only conduct it to 
the gate of the cemetery. 

In Mexico priests visit periodically the peo- 
ple in the rural districts, and carry on a good 
business in baptism at three dollars, marriages 
at twenty-five, etc. Often a contract marriage, 
unwritten, answers the purpose until the cou- 
ple can save the twenty-five dollars. It is 
amusing when, after a union of forty years, 
the money can be brought forth and the cou- 
ple married by a priest. According to the law 
of the country only a magistrate can perform 
the marriage ceremony, and that without a 


fee. This the priests say is a mockery. 
A traveler to Brazil thus spoke of conditions 


there: “The Roman Catholic religion in these 
South American republics seemed like the salt 
‘which has lost its savor’ of which our Lord 
spoke. All holy days have become holidays, 
and have quite lost sight of their original in- 
stitution. The ‘Festival of the Holy Spirit’ in 
San Paulo was celebrated by a military salute, 
a procession (in which all the images of the 
saints from a church were carried), by fire- 
works, and finally by the letting loose of a 
greased pig in the crowd, to be the property 
of anv one who could catch it! The “Festival 
of Our Lady of the Rock” was spent mostly in 
gambling. The illiteracy in Brazil is 84 per 
cent! In one town of 2.000 inhabitants only 


two men can read and write.” 


Rev. James B. Rogers, our missionary to 
the Philippines, says: “The attacks on the re- 
ligious orders go on. The chief assailants are 
the four Filipino newspapers. They seem to 
represent the opinions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. and insist that the woes and sorrows 
that afflict the country are almost entirely due 
to the religious orders. These editors do not 
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attack the Roman Catholic Church, as a 
church, or say aught against her dog- — 
ma, but call themselves true Catholics ; 
with exception: 
member of the Presbyterian church in 
Madrid. His love for the gospel he shows by 
printing from time to time short articles of a 
genuine religious nature. 


“The attacks made by these F ipino editors 
take different forms. The latest is that of a 
petition, signed by thousands of Filipinos, to 
be presented to the President of the United 
States, requesting the immediate expulsion of 
the friars and their chief, the Archbshop Noz- 
aleda. The charge against the archbishop is 
that he failed to distribute money sent him 
from Spain, nineteen years ago, for the relief 
o1 sufferers from a great earthquake. Other 
similar charges are made against a semi- 
ecclesiastical committee.” 

“These attacks do not go unanswered. The 
Dominicans have a daily paper, La Libertas, 
in which they have replied with equal fury to 
the onslaught. Their fire has, however, been 
divided. Full half their attack has been on 
Protestantism pure and  simple—sermons, 
tracts, editorials are poured forth to prove the 
licentiousness of Luther, the immorality of 
Calvin, and the consequent unworthiness of 
those who look: upon them as teachers worthy 
of honor. 

“In addition to this paper, a number of 
school boys of the Jesuit college have pub- 


lished a little sheet for the last few weeks call- 


ed the Estrella de Antipolo, a small town in the 
interior. In this they repeat with great fidel- 
ity the lessons they have learned from their 
teachers.. Both these papers have become so 
vulgar in their attacks, to say nothing of the 
virulence and falsehood of their statements, 
that one of the American papers called on the 
censor to suppress them for indecency. The 


missionaries and chaplains have taken no part 


in the discussion, feeling that no advantage 
would be gained and having something more 
important to do. Chaplain J. H. Southerland, 
formerly pastor at New Cumberland, W. Va., _ 
with his regiment, the 19th infantry, is the 


only Presbyterian chaplain at present in the 


islands.” 

Father Yorke evidently i is not pleased with 
our American civilization in contrast with that 
in Papal countries. He said recently: “With- 
out the church we would be helaloss: To be 
sure we have our municipal government, our 
schools, but not from these is moral education 
gathered. For that you must look to the 
church. All admit that our schools are grand 
institutions; but to make them for all there 
must be no religion taught; hence, for the 
moral training of our children, we must look 
to the church and Sunday-school. If it were 
not for these we would soon return to the sav- 
age state.” 


one editor is a ° 
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Woman's Worth Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 

Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
Portland, Oregon. 


Our Budget from India. 


Dr. Allen writes of her experiences among 
rich and poor as follows: 
“Down near the railroad station 1s a queer 


old place belonging to the Raja of Jhind. 


Some time ago I began going there to treat a 
).chammedan woman who was ill. Last week 
when I called she looked unusually pretty in a 
pair of dark green silk pajamas, a white mull 


kurta and a beautiful white silk gauze chad- 


dar, on which were little pink rosebuds worked 
with silk and a border of eilt. About a dozen 
tiny gold anklets on each ‘foot. 

“She asked me if I could play the organ, and 
on hearing that I could ordered one of her 
servants to bring the “baga.” It was a tiny 
little organ without legs, made toset on the 
floor, and was pumped by a person at the back. 


a seated myself on the floor and sang one of 


our hymns. She was very much pleased and 
asked me to come again in a few days and 
bring my book so I could play some more. 

“One day I arrived just before prayer time, 
so she asked me to excuse her while she read 
her prayers. (The Mohammedans always 
speak of reading their prayers.) First a prayer 
rug was spread, and the feet and hands hav- 
ing been washed, she knelt with her face 
toward Mecca. Then followed a series of nod- 
dings and kneelings and prostrations which | 
am unable to describe in their order. 

“T wish you could have seen the inside of a 
house I was called to not long ago. The 
doors were painted a grass-green and red, and 
the walls were yellow with a sky-blue border. 
After all this fine painting their money seems 
to have given out, for there was scarcely a 
thing in the room. Even the rich people here 
don’t know what comforts are. They spend 
everything on jewelry and weddings, and sit 
on the edge of a bed or on a little stool with 
no back. They live in a stuffy little hole, and 
the women can never get out for a drive, al- 
though the husband and sons are out with a 
fine rig. 

“Last week I went to see a woman whose 
temperature was 104. She had had fever for 
three months. The room she -was in was not 
much bigger than a closet. There were no 
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windows and the one door opened into a small — 
court which was surrounded by two-story 


buildings. Perhaps you think these were. 
poor peopie. Not SO ; they were well-to-do. 
Hindus. 


“Sabbath morning I went with Miss Sell. 
to meet her class, composed of poor Moham- 
medan women, each of whom receives a pice 
for coming. There were 1 35 present and Miss. 
Sell asked me to speak to them. 


‘All the people here believe in a salvation. 
obtained by their own efforts. The Hindu. 
bathes in the Ganges, makes his offerings, 
keeps the fast days, gives to the faquirs and. 
says over and over again: “Ram, ram, ram,’ 
This is called pun. Sometimes the Hindu, 
seeing the doctor, with gentle touch, dressing 
some ugly sore, remarks that he is doing a. 
great pun, or laying up great merit. The Mo-. 
hammedan religion, although so different, 1S. 
practically the same: saved by good works. 
(that is, by what they call assed works). In- 
stead of going to the Ganges theygo to Mecca, . 
7h instead of saying, ‘Ram, ram, ram,’ they 

y ‘Allah, Allah, Allah’; certain prayers and. 
bits from the Koran are repeated, and a month 
of fasting is observed each year, when nothing 
is eaten or drunk between sunrise and sunset, 
the reward for which is supposed to be the for-. 
givenesss of many sins. 


“The attention of 135 old and ignorant wo-. 
men, who came for the purpose of getting a 
half-cent, is not easily kept, so I concluded to. 
speak to them as I would to an infant class. 
‘What is this?’ I asked, as I held up a coun- 
terfeit rupee. The talking, the fighting, the. 
laughing all stopped, and every eye gazed on. 
the coin. ‘This, you see, ‘looks like a rupee,’ 
I said; ‘vou see the silver, the likeness of the 
Queen, and here are the words: ‘one rupee, 
but inside there is something wrong. It is 
counterfeit, and if you offer it to a shop keeper. 
he will not accept it. Would you? So it is. 
with your good works. With one hand you. 
do good and with the other evil; with your lips. 


you take the name of God but in your hearts 


are the things of Satan. At seven o’clock you 
read your prayers and at eight you are curs- 
ing. Will this be acceptable by God as the. 
price of salvation?’ I then sain a few words. 
about the Savior. My talk had to be short, 
as my listeners were not fond of long sermons, , 
and were likely to remind me that the sun was: 


_high and it was getting hot, or that it looked 
like rain—the baby had been left with a small’ 


girl and the hushesd would be waiting for his. 
bread. Fortunately however, I heard no such. 


remarks.” 


Dwight L. Moody, while ena meet- 
ings in Kansas City recently, was taken seri- 
ously ill, and friends hastened with him to his: 
home in Massachusetts. He has heart trou- 
ble, but it is hoped he may soon recover. 
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Woman's Spnodical Societp 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 
Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 


‘1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 


» the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


Our Work at Asheville. 


. [A paper read before the Oakland Home Presbyterial 


by Mrs. J. B. Hume. ] 

To be invited to talk about ‘tthe Mountain 
Whites and to be given five minutes in which 
to make that talk, was to find myself in some- 
thing of the same situation as that of the young 
lady who declared that she intended to take a 
day sometime and read Shakespeare. While 
1 was wondering how I could cover the whole 
Appalachian system in five minutes I received 


on intimation which amounted to a positive 


“hunch,” as my people would say, that I was 


expected to confine myself to Asheville—so 


Asheville is my theme. 


There is probably no city in the United 
States whose name is so familiar to the gen- 


~ eral public and about which the general pub- 


lic knows so little, as that of Asheville, N. C. 
Hundreds who read laughed at Bill Nye’s ac- 


counts of his efforts to till his upright farm in 


that locality, and enjoyed his: quaint descrip- 
tions of his neighbors and their peculiarities, 
probably believed that Asheville, Buncombe 
county, was a joke and only existed in his fer- 


tile imagination. To every interested home 
-missionary worker, however, Asheville is very 


real. The mountains surrounding Asheville 
are so wild and inaccessible as almost to for- 
bia human habitation, yet they have furnished 
a theme for some of the most beautiful descrip- 


tive writing of the present literary era, and sto- 


ries of the lives of these mountain people have 
made more than one American writer famous. 
John Fox, Jr., says of these mountains: ‘“To- 


day their forests are primeval, their riches un- 


rifled, and their people the people of another 
age. The range has Ifeld its own.’ 

Yet the range is yielding up its own. ‘1ne 
longing for learning and light has seized up- 
on this people of another age, and out of these 
mountain fastnesses is coming an army of 


children and young people which is knocking 


at the doors of the schools: and colleges pro- 


vided for them, with an eagerness which 
brooks no more denying. It remains for the 


women of the home missionary societies to see 


that these doors are open doors, and that the 
answer to these eager applicants for admission 


shall be always, “And vet there is room.” 


The Normal and Collegiate Institute located 
at Asheville is called the “Pride of Presbyter- 


ianism in the South.” and reports of its work 
seem to iustifv the title. During the first five 


years of its existence it graduated seventy pu- 
~pils. Forty-one of these were bright, earnest 
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Christian girls nearly all of whom became 
teachers, seven having been commissioned by 
the Woman’s Board. 

The Asheville Home Industrial School, un- 
der the competent management of Miss Steph- 
enson, is equally successtul in its line of work. 
Miss Stephenson is the synonym for energy, 
zeal, tact, discipline, unerring judgment and 
administrative ability, and is everywhere spok- 
en of with enthusiasm and affection. In a re- 
cent letter from Miss Stephenson she describes 
the closing exercises of the Home School, and 
expresses her gratification attheincreasedinter- | 
est manifest in the school by the parents of the 
pupils. The attendance of parents at the clos- 
ing exercises was large, and was accomplished 
in many instances by dint of much discomfort 


-and hardship. One woman and her husband 


started on mules at one o’clock in the morning 


~in order to reach the school in time, but they 


were well repaid and the woman said, “I hed 
ruther come here and seed this than any circus © 
I ever heerd tell of.”’ Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say in this connection that the Home> 
waisionary Society of this church [Oakland 
First] has its special object in a teacher in this 
school, Miss Ida L. Williams, whose salary it 
has assumed, and whose letters from time to 
time form an interesting feature of our pro- 
grams and keep us in intimate touch with her 
and her work. | 

The Boys’ Farm School at Asheville is in 
its sixth year, and is sending out from time to 
time strong, bright boys, brave and self-reli- 
ant, with definite plans for the future and skill 
to work out these plans. Mr. Jeffery of this 
school has recently succeeded in inaugurating 
an industrial trade department in which the 
boys are trained for different trades. This 
meets a long-felt, want-and promises to pro- 
mote the usefulness of the school in a large de- 
gree. When Dr. Gray, editor of the /ntenr, 
visited the schools last year, he was especially 
delighted with the handsome, sturdy, brown- 
legged, bare-footed boys doing all the work 
of this school, and he says, “Bless you, ladies, — 
if you could only see the lovely work the Wo- 
man’s Board of Home Missions is doing, you 
would be happy for the rest of your days.” 


The Robert’s Case. 


The Anti-Polygamy campaign, so far as B. 
H. Roberts is concerned, nears the crisis. Mr. 
Roberts has declared his purpose to make a 
determined fight for a seat in Congress. Other 
Representatives are fully cognizant of the 
strong public sentiment against him, and many 
have expressed their purpose to strenuously 
oppose him. While we await results there is 
one weapon available, and those who on the 
Utah field have watched the tide of events 
say that at no time in the campaign has there 
been greater need than now that Christians 
seek the help of God in prayer. 
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She Sunday-Schoof. 

Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D.. 
Lessons in Giving. (Mal. is 6-33; itt: 8-2.) 
LESSON XI. December 10, 1899. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—'‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ II 


Cor. ix: 7. 
| Introduction. 


J. Time: Not long before 445 B. C. 

2. The Conditions in Judah. 7 

Some of the features ot the time reflected in 
the book of Malachi are just those with which 
the narrative of Nehemiah has made us famil- 
iar; viz., the nonpayment of tithes and inter- 
marrying with heathen. Other features which 
Malachi alone brings out are: (1) Failure of 
crops; (2) the despised condition of the priest 
hood; and (3) the skeptical state of mind into 
which the pious remnant had fallen. They 
were so depressed by the prevailing wicked- 
ness that they had almost lost faith in Je- 


hovah. They questioned both his love and his 
justice. 


3. The Prophecy of Malachi. 


(1) Its Author. Nothing is known of his 
history. Some regard the book as originally 
anonymous, the name “Malachi” having been 
borrowed from ch. 3, where it is translated 

“my messenger.” A Jewish tradition says 
that Ezra was the author, but this is not likely. 


(2) Date. The prophecy was written on 
the eve of a great reformation, for it predicted 
the coming of a “messenger,” who was to be 
none other than “Elijah, the prophet.” Ap- 
parently, no new and untried prophet was 
deemed competent to usher in the new era. 
Only the ancient hero, whose energy had 
wrought wonders in a similar dark age, would 
be equal to the crisis. The “governor” re- 
ferred to in i: 8 cannot be Nehemiah, since he 
distinctly declares that he never took gifts 
from the people (see Neh. v: 14). It is sup- 
posed by some that the sins denounced were 
the result of backsliding from the solemn cov- 
-enant made in Ezra’s time. This is possi- 
ble, for such relapses are not unknown in 
the history of religion. But the absence of 
allusion to so important an event, and the 
primitive style of the author’s conceptions 
regarding the tithes and the functions of the 


priesthood, rather point to a time preceding 
that of Nehemiah and Ezra. 


(3) Contents. The prophecy was address- 


ed: (1) to arrogant sinners, including the rec- 


reant priests and all who violated their mar- 
riage covenant, withheld tithes, and op- 
pressed the poor. These shall experience 
Jehovah’s wrath. (2) To pious doubters, the 
discouraged remnant, to whom Jehovah de- 
clares his unchanging love, calling them his 
“peculiar treasure,’ and promising that soon 


the healing light of a glorious dawn should 
break forth upon them (iv: 2). 
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“from your hand’’), 


Explanatory. Notes. 


I. The Recreant Priests Rebuked, verses . 


6-9. 


21 4. 


instead of treating Jehovah with the filial. 


respect that a son owes a father, the priests . 
_disnonor him by despising his service, and 


offering as sacrifices on his altar blemished _ 
and diseased animals which they would not 


dare to send as a present to the Persian gov- 
ernor. 


6. A son honoreth his father: A general truth - 


uttered from the standpoint of. an ideal rela- 
tionship. Jehovah has proved his fatherly 


love (Vs. 1-5), but what return have priests . 


and people made? Since the priests were 


the chief offenders, the message was addressed . 


to them. Ine self-deceived and captious 
spirit breaks out in the query, Wherein have 
we despised thy name? 

8. The blind and the lame were not to be 
offered in sacrifice (see Deut. 
xvii: 1). The general term “sick” is no- 
where used in the legal enactments, more 


specific terms, denoting a diseased or blem- 


ished condition, being used. The prophet - 


employs the general term to cover all cases. 


When the priests offered them they would — 


say, /t 1s no evil (R. V.), meaning either that 
their conduct was not blameworthy, or that 
the sacrifice was not unfitting;. “There is 


: nothing wrong about it. It.is good enough!” 
‘ne prophet’s answer is, “Send it to the gov-- 


ernor, and see if he will accept it.’ 


Q. What the governor would not accept. 


the priests think to palm off upon God! 
How low must be their conception of his char- 


This hath been by your means : (Heb. 


(n imagination to the: animal) hath come 
this miserable, sickly; scurvy thing. 
you think that Jehovaii will; on-account of it, 
accept your persons?” (Vs; 1214). 

II. Better no Worship Than: Vain Wor- 
ship, verses I0, BF. 


i 


“From you (pointing - 


Jehovah prefers that his temple be closed 


rather than that such hateful’ sacrifices be - 
He receives a more genuine 


offered there. 
and acceptable worship from: people in hea- 


then lands than from the: favored ‘inhabitants | 
of Jerusalem. 


10. The translation of this verge in the 
common version is defective. 
among you that would shut the doors for 
naught? This implies that they do their 
work from selfish motives. This makes 


good sense, but the thought is not in the 
The Revised Version gives the - 


original. 


correct translation, “O that there was one 
among you who would shut the doors, that 
ye might not kindle fires on mine altars in 
>? 


vain! 
acter of the worship that is emphasized. 


11. This remarkable verse is not a predic- . 
tion, as the Authorized Version makes it. . 


Who is there - 


It is the empty and worthless char- - 
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It refers to the prophet’; own time. My 


name is great among the Gentiles (R. V.): Some 


regard the words as referring to the heathen 


themselves, among whom many instances of 


true piety may be found. Others interpret 


them, with greater probability, as_ referring 
to the Jews of the Dispersion. Though they 


were scattered widely and had no’ temple to 
worship in, their devotion put to shame the 
mean and sordid spirit shown by the Jews 
of Jerusalem, who were blessed with every 


possible religous advantage. 


III. A Recipe for Prosperity, . chapter 


dii: 8-12. 


Because the people are cheating God by 
withholding tithes and offerings they are 
under a curse; but af they will pay their full 
tithe Jehovah will pour out from heaven 


‘blessings without measure. Their land shail 
again be fruitful, and they shall become re- 


nowned as a happy and prosperous people. 
10. Bring ye the whole tithe, withholding no 


part of it, into the storehouse, which was empty. 


It was probably in this very “storehouse” 


that at a later time Tobiah was allowed to 


occupy a suite of rooms, for it was there 


that the tithes of corn, wine and oil were 
kept (see Neh. x: 39; xiii: 5). That there 


shall not be room enough to receive tt; literally, 


“until there is not enough.” The words 


may mean “until there is not room enough 
in the land to receive the blessings” (so A. V., 
R. V.), or “until the supply (in heaven) is 


exhausted,” and since this never can be, it 
is equivalent to a promise of everlasting 
blessing. 


11. The devourer is the locust, swarms of 


‘which had often devastated the land. 


Lesson Points. 


1. Central Truth: The doctrine of the 


rights of God as Father and as Sovereign is > 


fundamental to any true conception of re- 
ligion. 
2. Who will respect religion if its minis- 


ters despise it? 


3. Let us be honest with God. 

4. Are the windows of heaven open above 
‘your 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Transplanted. 
“It doth not yet apbear what we shall be.” 


- Bulbs of the hyacinth, brown, unlovely, 
Only March days are here; 
What ye will be in the sweet June weather 
Doth not as yet appear. 


Lo! It is June, and out in the garden, 
Wrapped in the golden light. 

Blossoms there are of infinite beauty— 
Hyacinths, blue and white. 


—Grace Hibbard. 
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Endeavor Service. 

By Rev. J. H. Geodell. 3 
The Indwelling Presence. (Col. i: 25-29; 
Gal. ti: 20.) 


Topic for December 10. 


Ignorance is the absence of faith more than 
it is the want of knowledge. That is to say, 
there is a realm of faith into which it is quite 
as essential to enter as it is to make our way 
into the realm of knowledge. If we were to 
take away from the child all his trust regarding 
his mother, in matters of which he could not 
hold knowledge, it would destroy the filial re- 
lation altogether. A certain reliance upon per- 
sonal statement makes all the difference be- 
tween friendship and the want of it. The re- 
moval of it would instantly paralyze business, 
ruin domestic life, and make civilization im- 
possible. 


kok x 


Hence, it is easy to see how weakening to 
Christian experience it is to confine its opera- 
tions to the realm of absolute knowledge. To 
insist that we must understand every proposi- 
tion in religious life is to shut one of the most 
luminous openings through which the light of 
life streams into the human soul. Rationai- 
ism is ignorance just so far as it hides its eyes 
to the illumination of faith. No inconsistency 
is greater than to fold one’s child in our arms 
and ask him to trust our words to him, while 


we hesitate to take into our sweet confidence 
the personal communications of Jesus Christ. 


With some such thought as this, we must 


enter into the topic before us this week. The 


“Indwelling Presence” of Jesus.is not an ex- 


perience to be argued ‘about. It is not to be 
explained. I doubt very much if the subject 


is not clouded by comparing it to ether or 
electricity, or what not, pervading our bodies. 
The sweetness of love lies in its confidences, 
and not in what it can prove to a third party. 
What we want to-day is to believe the promise 
that in some real way Jesus—the divine per- 


_ sonality we love—will live in our being. Asa 


plain statement of fact our Lord affirms: “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” Now it is a simple question wheth- 
er I want Jesus livng in my being or not. It is 
plain as any statement can be that if I main- - 
tain an attitude of desire that he enter my spir- 
itual existence, he will do so with all that is 
exhibited in his character while on this earth. 
The Master does not explain what he means 
by this indwelling; he does not tell me how he 
dwells in me. Can and will I believe his state- 
ment? That is the question. To accept his 
promise, and then to live as if I believed that 
he is dwelling in me, is my part of the transac- 
tion. | 
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_ There is a vast difference between the out- 
dwelling Christ and the indwelling Christ. A 
man may talk about Jesus, and speak fond 
words of him, and take ‘him as his example ; 

but that is not dispossessing one’s self of the 
domination of our personal will and giving up 
one’s heart to the entire control of Christ, as 
Paul declares when he says, “Yet no longer 
I (live), but Christ liveth in me.” The one— 
looking to the outdwelling Christ—is trying to 
go towards him with all one’s might. ‘lhe 
other—admitting the indwelling Christ—is 
permitting him to control and fashion all the 
choices of one’s will. One is setting out upon 
the stormy sea of life in a row boat and hoping 
to pull safely across to the sunny shore. The 
other is to receive into the ship Him who rules 


storm and wave, and to sail by his wisdom and 
power. 


If, then, Christ is “in us” the hope of glory, 
of course he has entered our being with all 
these thoughts of sin and life and the future 
which he taught while on the earth in bodily 
form. To admit him is to take for our motive 
and guidance all these wonderful truths which 
he then gave forth. Our plans will coincide 
with the ambitions he then encouraged; our 
conception of the value and character of things 
will be decided by what he said; our expecta- 
tions will be those which he set forth as safe 
and inspiring. The indwelling of his presence 


cannot be separated from the incoming of his 


teachings also. The two—his personality and 
those utterances he was fond of calling “these 
sayings of mine,’ must alike live in us. A 
neglected Bible and an indwelling Christ can- 
not be true of us at the same time. So, 
an indwelling world necessitates an out- 
dwelling Christ. Our Lord’s saying, “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” means 
that the human heart is not large 
enough to contain an indwelling Christ and an 
indwelling world. If one is in the being, the 
other must be out of it. 
x 

It is this indwelling presence that illumines 
the writings of Paul himself. If it was true 
that Christ lived in him, then we can follow the 


Apostle’s treatment of practical life with a 


light that what he teaches was also the work- 
ing of that Christ who lived in him. We may 


expect in ourselves something of the same op- 


eration. The hope and the unselfishness and 
the calm confidence and the bright picturing 
of the life eternal will be our possession also. 
Our value to others, in the efforts we make to 
bring them along into the brightness of this 
path, will not be unlike his. Oh, the courage 
and the power and the joy of the indwelling 
rather than the outdwelling Christ! 
Oakland, Cal. 


Does my life please God? 
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Literature of the Wap. 


Book Reviews. 


“Solid Geometry,” by G. A. Wentworth. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. ‘Ihe revised edition of 


this standard work has some notable improve- 


ments upon the earlier editions. The use of il- 
lustrations is most happy and the definitions 
concise, yet clear. Book IX (conic sections), 
covering fifty pages, has largely new figures. 
It 1s strongly bound. Tere 


“Vest Pocket Church History,” by Rev. 
James Marshall Thompson. Red leather, round 
edges. F. H. Revell Co. (25 cents.) The 
former editor of The Occident, now pastor at 
Port Townsend, Wash., has rendered a real 
service to the church in compiling this sum- 
mary, which is brought down to date. Ata 
glance, one can secure data and dates. Sun- 
day-school teachers, committees on church 
history in Presbyteries, and all people of intel- 
ligence need this handy volume. 


“Christ, Our Creditor; or, The Tithe Teru- 
moth in Philosophy, History and Perpetuity,”’ 
by N. L. Rigby, A.M. F. H. Revell Co. Pp. 
126 (50 cents). The fact that a second edition 
of this work is called for is an evidence that it — 
treats on a subject upon which many are think- 
ing, and an increasing number acting. The 
table of contents is a rich invitation to the feast — 
which follows, and the dedication to the young 
in our churches was a happy thought. Among 
them the Tenth Legion is spreading. The 
book discusses the practical features pertaining 
to tithing in a very sensible way, and we wish 
that every Christian would read, study and 
pray over the truths here set forth. 7. F. B. 


“The Ten Words,’ by Charles Caverno, 
D.D... Price, $1. This book is a brief exposi- 
tion of the Ten Commandments, regarded as 
germ thoughts to be developed in the growing 
religious experience of the race. These primal 
laws were, in part, an outgrowth of human ex- 
perience, and, in Bert, a revelation direct from 
the divine mind. Caverno shows that 
these great germ foe admit of infinite ex- 


pansion and application. He pictures the grad- 


ual development of these seedforms in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people—how that succes- 
sive prophets, in their teaching, filled up what 
was lacking until Christ came and fulfilled the 
law and the prophets by filling them all full of 
his own teaching and life. iD. 


“Professor Pin,” by Mrs. Frank Lee, author 
of “Knives and Forks, ” “Garret Grain,” “‘Red- 
mond of the Seventh,” etc. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston and Chicago. Pp. 229. Illustrated. ($1.) 
No large school or college is without some ec- 
centric teacher, whose peculiarities amuse his 
pupils, but who often holds their sincere affec- 
tion. Such a character is the hero of this story 
Homesick for the fallen college to which he 
had devoted his life, sympathizing with but 
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not comprehended by the pupils in the institu- 
tion to which he goes, the professor, whose life 
was full of good works, but who followed tthe 
command of Christ not to let his left hand 
know what his right hand was doing, keeps 
the interest and attection of all readers of this 


unique story. The schoolboys, too, are inter- 


esting young fellows, and the story is one of 
the best of tales of school life. | 


“Love and Law,” by Thomas P. Bailey, 
Ph.D., associate professor. in the University of 
California. Whittaker & Ray Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 25 cents. This is a very dainty brochure 
in pedagogy by one of its masters. It is not 
hard to discover the influence of such teachers 
as Mark Hopkins and G. Stanley Hall over 
the mind of the author, who disclaims ‘original- 
ity. The essay lacks the perspicuity of the 
former, and in style is at one with many mod- 
ern books, where there is a marching of words 


by twos and fours, forward, backward, by side- 


step, and in marking 'time. One feels like ques- 
tioning the rightfulness of definition at times, 
and the effort to set up principles where the 
generalness of the matter is not fully establish- 


ed. Despite the author’s modest disclaimer, — 
_ tnese pages bear the close impress of his own 
thought, which is well worthy of careful study, 


on the: part of teachers and parents. J. F. B. 
“In Primo, A Story of Facts and Factors,” 


by Eniled, comes from the Fleming H. Re- 


vell Press. The author states that the book “‘is 
intended to help young people and those who 
guide them to realize the importance of begin- 
ning life with high ideals and noble purposes. 
Intercourse with people in many homes of 
many lands ‘has disclosed a need for the right 
kind of a foundation in the building of charac- 


ter, and for the use of the right material in its’ 


structure.” To accomplish this high purpose 
the author tells the story of a semi-charity pu- 
pil of a boarding-school, who falls heir to an 
immense estate. The heroine speedily shows 


herself worthy of such fortune. The way in 


which she developed, was enabled to meet the 
great responsibilities of her position, and ac- 
complish great good can only be learned by 
reading the book itself. The story is one of a 


~ high religious standard, and ought to accom- | 
_ plish good and stimulate those who read it. 


Magazines. 


Every new subscriber to the 1900 volume of 
The Youth's Companion will receive a beautiful 
calendar. The calendars given by The Com- 
panion to its friends are famous for their deli- 
cacy of design and richness of coloring. That 


for 1900 will surpass any one of former years. | 


It is the last calendar of the century and the 
publishers have endeavored to make «# the 


most. beautiful one. Those who subscribe now 


will receive not only the calendar as a gift, but 
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also all this year’s November and December 
issues of the paper from the time of subscrip- 
tion. 


The Forum for November contains a num- 
ber of articles of world-wide interest. Puerto 


‘Rico, Spain, Finland, France, China and 


America are touched upon by articles repre- 
senting each country: “How Shall Puerto 
Rico Be Governed?” Hon. H. K. Carroll, spe- 
cial United States Commissioner to Puerto 
Rico; Spain, Living or Dying?’ Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, formerly United States Minister to 
Spain; “The Finnish Question,’ Rudolph 
Kucken, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Jena; “What the World Owes to France,’ 


Jacob Schoenhof; ‘Civil Service by Special 


Training,’ Hoffman Atkinson. 
Books Received. 


From Western Tract Society, Cincinnati, (it 
“A Sheaf of Wheat,” by Rev. E. Trumbull 
Lee, D.D. Price, 75 cents. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City : 
“Songs of Work and Worship,” by Jas. 
Carter. Sample copy, 35 cents. 


From Pilgrim Press: 

“Sermons on the International Sunday- 

school Lessons for 1900,” by the Monday 
Club. Price, $1.25. 


“Sunny Hours Series for Small Children,” 
by Anna Burnham Bryant. Cloth cover, six: 
volumes for $1.50. 


From Eaton & Mains, New York and San 
Francisco. 1037 Market street, J. D. Ham- 
mond, Agent. 

“Library of Biblical and Theological Lit- 
erature,’ by Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., and Jno. 
F. Hurst, D.D. List price, $3.50; special 
price, $2.75 net. 

“Tllustrative Notes—A Guide to theStudy 
of the International Sunday-school Lessons, 
by Jessie Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Rem- 
ington Doherty. List price, $1.25; special 
price, $1. 


From F leming H. Revell Co.: 


“The Teachings of the Books,” by Herbert 
: Willett and James M. Campbell. Price, 
1.25. 
‘Hits and Misses,” by Chas. Frederic Goss. 
Price, $1. 
“Bible Stories without Names,” by: Rev. 
Harry Smith, M. A. Price, 75 cents. 
“The Closing Century’s Heritage,” by 
Rev. J. D. Dingwell. Price, 50 cents. 
“The Shepherd Psalm for Children,” by 
Josephine L. Baldwin. | Price, 35 cents. | 
“The Children’s Prayer,” by Jas. Wells, 
“Tf Any Man Will,” and other. sermons, — 
bv Evangelist M.-B: Williams. Price, 75: 
cents. 
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Timely Topics. 
_ By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
Be Ye Thankful. 
Ingratitude is a. sin of nations as well as 


a 


of men. When prosperity comes, people are 
wont to say with Israel of old, “Mine arm 
hath gotten me the victory.” If there is pes- 


tilence or famine, they cry out against the 


ways of Providence. If their armies are dis- 
comfited before their foes, they chafe and 
murmur against God, not willing to assume 
responsibility for losses, as they do for suc- 
cesses. Yet Job said amid all his distresses, 
“Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil?” The truth is, 


that we are so habitually the recipients of. 


blessing, our lives are so full of mercies, that 
we cease to think of them as the good gifts of 
a bountiful Creator, and immediately begin to 
complain when they are withdrawn, even for 
our higher good. One of the greatest needs 
df our own times is a revival of the spirit of 


gratitude to God as the giver of “every good 


and perfect gift.” 
good time to begin. 
What bountiful harvests have this year re- 
warded the toil of the husbandman, from one 
end of our land to the other. 


Thanksgiving Day is a 


wards of toil in every department of mater- 
ial endeavor. How wonderful has been the 
health vouchsafed to the whole people. With 
our constant and necessary communication 
with Cuba and the: West Indies, yellow fever 
might have been expected on our shores in 
severe form; it was brought over, but thanks 
to the blessing of God upon sanitary skill it 
not only did not spread, but Havana itself 
was kept almost entirely free from the plague. 
The general material prosperity of America 
is unprecedented ; 
God in all these blessings? 

And though we are still, unhappily, en- 
- gaged in the war in Luzon, our losses have 
been singularly small, and now the end seems 
fairly in sight. Thank God for the preserva- 
tion of the “lives of our brave soldiers, and for 
the apparent early coming of peace. 

If we turn to the moral and spititual con- 
ditions in our country, there is much ground 
for gratitude. Education grows marvelously. 
Hospitals and orphanages spring up and are 
strengthened everywhere among us. Millions 
are being laid upon the altar for the education 
of the people and the amelioration of the lot 
of the poor. Thank God for this. _ 

And if the Church has latterly seemed to 
stay in its victorious onward march, thank 
God there are abundant signs of an awaken- 
ing to its true destiny and its present needs. 
There is the “sound of a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees” already. Surely God is 
still with us, and his Church will again arise 
and put on her beautiful garments. “O give 
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State or * * * Secretary 
or *'** Secretary of War or * * * Attorney 
General or * * * Postmaster General or * * * 
Maur iieitiheee * Secretary of the Navy or * * * Secretary of 


has revived, and how generous are the re- 


shall we not acknowledge 


thanks unto the Lord, for he is eet for 
his mercy endureth forever.” 


Vice-President Dead. | 
Hon. Garrett A. Hobart, Vice-President of 


the United States, died at his residence in Pat- 


erson, N. J., on ‘Tuesday, November 2ist. ‘lhe 
funeral occurred on Saturday from the Pres-. 
byterian church, of which he was a: member.. 

‘Vine President and his cabinet, and many lead-- 
ing men of the nation attended. Mr. Hobart. 
leaves a wife and one son. On all hands it is. 


the Senate. 


Ing the present administration. By the law 


- agreed that he made an excellent President of. 
No successor will be elected dur-- 


senator Frye of Maine, the President pro. tem... 


of the Senate, becomes the de facto President. 
‘of the Senate. 


But in case of the death of. 


President McKinley Mr. Frye would not suc-- 


ceed to the Presidency, but Mr. Hay, the Sec- 


retary of State. The law says: “Be it enacted,. 


etc., that in case of removal, death, resignation. | 


or inability of both the President and: Vice- 


President of the United States, the Secretary . 


of the Treasury 


the Interior shall act as President until the dis- 
ability of the President is removed or a Pres-. 
ident shall be elected.” 


that six Vice-Presidents have died in office: 
George Clinton in 1812, Elbridge Gerry in 
1814, William R. King i in 1853, Henry Wilson: 
in 1875, Thomas A. Hendricks in 1885 and 
Garret A. Hobart in 1899. 


Visiting His Grandmother. 


“The streets were decorated with the Ger- 


man, British and American colors.” So runs. 


the account of the visit of Emperor William - 


of Germany to Blenheim Palace with the 
Some people in all three — 


Prince of Wales. 
countries will no doubt resent this, but it is 


but another evidence that the three leading 


Protestant nations of the earth are drawing” 


nearer together, notwithstanding recent Samo- 
an squally weather. Now, happily, the sky 
shows blue. 

There can be no question that William has. 
been driving some noteworthy diplomatic bar-- 
gains while in England, in spite of the stud- 
ied announcements beforehand that he was on-. 
ly on a visit to his grandmother! Was it Del- 
agoa Bay that he was so closely closeted with 
Chamberlain about, or did the deal extend as 
far eastward as Persia? At any rate we may 
be assured of two things: Germany will see 
that England has a free hand in South Africa, 
and England will not cross William in his 
creat railway and colonization schemes in 
southeastern Asia. And who knows but Chi- 


na received some attention during this visit? 
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Church Mews. 


{We shall always be glad to hear from 


“any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
~activities and successes; as to additions to 
«membership or congregation ‘or contribu- 
“tions; also as to sketches. of interesting 
‘occasions or meetings.—Zd. | | 


Ministerial Union. 
At the Ministerial Union, Monday, 


‘November 20th, resolutions were pass d 
‘in congratulation and appreciation of the | 
long and valuable Services'‘to the church 
‘of Rev. Thos. Frazer, D.D.,who has just at- 
tained to hiseightieth year. He was unan- | 


‘imously invited to read a paper before 


“the Union at an early date, most conven- 
‘ient to him, upon the conditions of church 


‘work on his arrival upon the Coast, and 


>also of the development since. 


The committee of the semt-centennial 
‘of the founding of the Presbyterian 
Church on the Coast reported that other 
members of the joint committee had 


been appointed from the Elders’ Assovci- 


-ation on both sides of the Bay, and that 
‘a meeting of all would be held next 
‘week. The members from the Union 
are Rev. J. S. McDonald, 1).D., Rev. H. 
‘C. Minton, D.D., Rev. Theo. F. Burnham, 
‘Rev. H. N. Bevier and Elder John Dunn; 
‘from the Oakland: Association are A. W. 
‘Ross, C. E. Cornell and others; from 


MacKenzie, C. W. Moulthrop, Frank 
‘Walker, Johnston atid Sam’l Irving. 

Rev. John Hemphill, D.D., invited all 
pastors and churches not otherwise en- 


_sgaged for Thanksgiving Day to join Cal- 
vary in the union service in the First | 
‘Congregational church, The address on 


this occasion will be delivered by Presi- 


‘dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni- 


versity of California. | 
The paper of the day was read by Rev. 


_J.S. McDonald, D.D., on‘ Love, the Sov- 
-ereign Virtue.” 


In substauce it was a 
tribute to the excellence of love. Other 


om, faith, and each given its appropri- 


-ate setting in the Christian scheme, but 
-all are as nothing when compared with 


love. The want of love in the heart is 
like the absence of soul in the body, its 
Even the martyr spirit will not 
sufhce. The man without a heart is the 
‘man without everything as he ought to 
have. God is love, and those likest to 
him have most of that which is most 


like him. Love is essential to ministers. | 
Without love no pastorate can be a suc- 


cess; with it none a failure. Love will 
make the spirit of the church gentle, 


_ -dovelike, munificent; it will cause spring- 

‘time and summer where else would be 
And now abideth 
‘faith, hope, love, but the greatest of 
‘these is love. 


only winter and ice. 


Next Monday Rev. John Carrington 
will address the Union. 


Rev. John Carrington gave a valuable 


-address on the subject of ‘‘Siam and the 


Siamese’ at the Ministerial Union, Mon- 


day, November 27th. He spoke of the |. 
government, the extent of the country, 
its resources and possibilites, and then 
«referred at some length tothe native re- 


‘the San Francisco Association, Donald | 


~graces were referred to: knowledge, wis- | 


from a hot 
‘Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such — 
@a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. | 


Delicious 


OYAL ‘Baking 
Powder improves 
the flavor and 
adds to the healthtul- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
and fresh. 


4 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


HUYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


ligion. He outlined the forms of Budd- 
hism held and practiced by the people, 
alluded to the corruption of the priests, 
and then noted the degradation of those 
who were its devotees. He closed witha 
review of missionary work among the 
Siamese, touchingly referring to ‘the la- 
bors of himself and others in translating 
the Scriptures into the Siamese tongue. 

Next week Rev. E. E. Clark will read 


| a paper on the question, ‘‘Have We Too 


Many Ministers ?”’ 
California. | 
SAN Francisco. Memorial,—The La- 
dies’ Aid Society conducted the most 


successful bazaar in its history this week. 
The affair was held in the large hall of 


the Masonic Building, and for the time | 
being took the town. The financial re- | 
turns were gratifying, larger than ever | 
before, and will go a long way to paying 
a deficit of some years’ standing in rnn- © 
ning expenses. 
isno debt on thechurch. The Sabbath- 
school, which is flourishing, is preparing 
an attractive harvest home exercise for | 
next Sunday morning which will absorb | 
the usual morning service. The ex- 
penses of recent improvements to the © 
interior of the church have all been © 
meet. 

PETALUMA.—On last Sabbath ourcon- | 
gregation assembled in the auditorium 
of the church, after having held all serv- 
ices in the lecture room for three weeks 


Other than this there © 
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_How’s This? 


“We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
- Catarrh Cure. 

CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Wethe undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him. perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm 


WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
‘WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting. 


directly tpon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


past. During this time the painters, 
- grainers and decorators held supreme 
- sway in the main part of the building. 


When the public were admitted last. 


Sunday they found the church thor- 


oughly cleaned, the seats remodeled and 
grained anew, and a number of minor 


improvements finished, making this one 
of the most comfortable and artistic 
church interiors in our town. The com- 


mittee in charge deserve much credit, as: 


well as the friends who gave the neces- 
gary financial assistance. 


cess. 


VALLEJO.—Our church has of late 
been enjoying many good things, though 


‘our joy has been somewhat shadowed by | 


the presence in our’ midst of the ‘‘Heav- 
enly Reaper,’’ who visited one of our 
homes_and gathered a choice blossom 
for the courts above; and also the illness 
of our pastor las made us feel that on 
this side there is no unalloyed bliss. 
During Mr. Burnham’s sickness Mr. A. 
Strachan from our Theological Semi- 
nary filled our pulpit for one Sabbath, 
and showed us what good fortune was 
in store for some church in the near fu- 
ture, and we hope that our seat of learn- 
ing may be able to produce many such 
to supply the needs of our growing 
‘State. On Wednesday, Nov. 15th, it was 
our good fortune to have with us Elder 
Bostwick of Trinity church, San Fran- 
cisco, who came to speak to our young 
people. The regular meeting had been 
given over to the Missionary Commit- 
tee of the Y.P. S.C. E., and after a 
couple of valuable and useful papers by 
its members, Mr. Bostwick gave us an 
interesting account of Korea and its 
unique people, and told of the noble 
work of the missionaries in that field. 
‘Those of us who knew the brother and 
expected much were in no way disap- 
pointed, and we all felt our hearts drawn 
out in sympathy to the people in that 
distant and benighted land, and to those 
who are laboring there; and we rejoice 
that our friend, on his journey to see 
his son, went with openeyes an : 
tender to the wants of his suffering 
brothers and sisters in far-away Korea, 
and made his trip a profitable, as well as 
enjoyable one, and that he is now will- 
ing to share with others the benefits he 
derived. Our young people also treated 
ms to aconcert of a high order on Fri- 
day evening last, which was given to 


|had 
| which 


bein 


We trust that 
- the spiritual work of the church may 
now yo on with renewed zeal and suc- 


a heart. 


raise money for a new piano, and those 


| who attended both the above-mentioned 


treats provided for them felt that we 
generation in our church 
be able to look after both 
the spiritual and financial affairs of the 
congregation in a capable manner when 
those now in charge shall be called to 
their rest. S. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
non’s thanksgiving —‘‘ The Lord has 
done great things for.us, whereof we are 
glad.” Sunday, November 26, 1899, will 
be a day long remembered by the peo- 


.ple of Lebanon church. Our Sunday- 


school, 222 strony, met for the first time 
in our néwly tinted and painted and car- 
peted Sunday-school rooms, and made a 
thank-offering of $7.41 for the San Ra- 
fael Orphanage. The church Thanks- 
giving services were uplifting. The 
room was crowded to the doors, many cf 
the children being present. The 
platform was tastefully decorated, 
heaped with ‘the fruits and vegetables 
of the season, this load of good things 


reka’s Children’s Home, located near our 
doors. The choir had prepared speciai 
music. Five members were received 
into the church—one by letter and four 
on profession of faith, two being young 
men, the first fruits of the harvest that 
isto be gathered. The Rev. John Car- 
rington was present and assisted in the 
services, baptizing the little daughter of 
the pastorand his wife. Elder Patterson 
madea few Thanksgiving remarks. The 


chairman of the Trustees spoke a few] 


words of thanksgiving, and read a re- 
port of the money received and expend- 


ed in payment of debt and repairs, show- 
ing that the church had vazsed and ex- |} 


pended the sum of $555 for the painting 
and repairing of the outside and upstairs 
part of the inside of the church and 
payment of $185 on debt; that the Sun- 

ay-school, Ladies’ Aid Society, King’s 
Daughters and King’s Sons had vazsed 
and expended the sum of $279 for re- 
pairs, carpeting and fixing the Sunday- 
school rooms and downstairs of the 
church, which, with donations of ma- 
terial and Jabor of $75.50, made a total 
of $909.50 that had been raised and ex- 
pended. Not only had we paid off a 
note of $185, long overdue, but all bills 
in connection with the repairs had been 
paid. Truly, the Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we were glad, and 


gave thanks to God forit all. This sim- | Send postal and we will call. 


Lebanon.—Leba- 


| 


sent on Monday morning to the | 
much-abused, but very deserving, Eu- 
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What has been done here, under the 


| blessing of God, can be done elsewhere, 
in either small or large churches. 
this letter provoke many churches to go. 
and do likewise. Brethren of San Fran- 


May | 


cisco Presbytery and of this Pacific 
Coast, let us arise,and in God’s strength | 
pay off every dollar of indebtedness on 


dition for the useo 
century closes. ‘We are well able to do 
it’’ if ‘‘the people have a mind to work.” 


granted a well-earned vacation for the 
next two Sabbaths. With his family he 
goes to restand spend his Thanksgiving 
at his wife’s mother’s in Los Angeles. 


-GILRoOY.—On the Ist of October our 
pastor, Rev. E. B. Hays, said to us that 
our church needed to be repaired both 
inside and out and also repapered. He 
suggested as a thank-offering for the 
blessing that God had given to us that 


scribed and over half paid in and the 
contract was let. The Gilroy Advocate 
has this to say of the. church: . “The 


of white paint on the walls and steeple, 
and Prince-metallic paint on the roof, 
and grained doors and wainscotting, and 
papered walls, presents itself as one of 


the city.” 


Missionary Society of Westminster Pres- 
byterian church of Sacramento held its 


in the church parlors Thursday after- 
noon, November 16th. Although the 
weather was threatening sixty-five la- 


tional exercises, conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. R. J. Johnston, after which nearly 


enant.”’ 
which amounted to $2696. Mrs. P. Mil- 
ler read the closing prayer, which was 
followed by the Doxology. Then came 
the social hour- and. an opportunity to 
examine the curios from the places 
where our schools are located. The la- 
dies present expressed themselves as 
much pleased and edified with the pro- 
gram as presented. We trust that many 
of the visitors who were present will be 
led to realize their duty and responsi- 
- | bility i in this work of helping to extend 
Christ’s kingdom. 


CLEMENTS.—Jesse F. McDowell, the 
ruling elder of the Presbyterian church | 


from its organization, September 209, 
1889, until the present, died at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Saturday morn- 
ing, November 11, I899, in the eighty- 
first year of his age. The funeral took 
place from the church, and was very 
largely attended. Dr. Steen — a 


ply shows what can be done by a small. 
church (60 mem bers) when all work and 
there-is. an energetic pastor at the head. 


our churches, and them in good con- 
the Lord hefore this 


Our pastor, Rev. R. W. Reynolds, was 


we repaint and repaper tbe church. In) 
less than a week all the money was sub- | 


Presbyterian church, with its two coats |" 


the most attractive public buildings of ' 


SACRAMENTO.—The Woman’s Home| . 


annual thank-offering and praise service | 


dies were in attendance, The program, 
which was of more than usual interest, | 
opened with the familiar hymn, “Joy to 
the World,” the singing of the different | 
| verses being interspersed with respon- | 


sive readings; then followed the devo- | 
{than all oth r 


| west: of St. Lo 1s. 


all present took part in the “‘Praise Cov- 
The offering was then taken, 
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sermon appropriate to the occasion on. 
‘‘Heaven: Its .Character, Inhabitants, 


and Way of Enttance.”’ 


WOODBRIDGE. — Mrs. Isabel Smith 
died at the family residence, near Wood- 
bridge, Cal.;.on Monday, November 6, 
1899, after only four days’ illness from 
pneumonia in the fifty-eighth year of 
her age. She was the wife of Mr. 


Charles E. Smith and a-resident of the 


vicinity for about twenty-five years. 
She and two of her daughters united 
with the Presbyterian church in 1888 on 
profession of faith, and has ever since 
maintained a devout and active Chris- 
tian life, and at the time of her death 
was one of the most spiritual, helpful 
and influential members of the church. 
Her funeral was largely attended and 
her loss will be very great to the com- 
munity in which she lived. . 


ForT BRAGG.—Rev. Mr. Hutchison 
comimenced a series of interesting lec- 
tures at the Presbyterian church Sun- 
day night, the church being crowded. 
The first series is on the vices, such as 


govetousness, lying, lust, cruelty, and 


gambling; and the second series will be 
on the virtues, such as industry, hon- 
esty, economy, purity, andcharity. The 
Ladies’ Guild is active, and lately paid 
$23.60 on the pastor’s salary, and will 
give a birthday party Thanksgiving 
evening. Mrs. 


bath-school fund. The Young People’s 
Society continues to flourish. The Sab- 
bath-night audiences fill the house. 


REDDING.—Five new names will be 
added to the membership list of the Y. 
P. S.C. E. at our next meeting. The 
officers of the Intermediate Society were 
recently installed by the pastor before 
the Senior Society. The Juniors have 
also elected officers and all of our young 
people have taken up their work ener- 
getically. At the last meeting of the 
Ladies’ Society the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Le Febore; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Metz; Secretary, 
Mrs. Tillotson; Treasurer, Mrs. Scott. 
This society defrays the running ex- 
penses of the church and also furnishes 
an opportunity for the exchange of greet- 
ings between friends and for the making of 
acquaintances tothe stranger, as its reg- 


ular monthly social meetings are well at- | 


tended and always enjoycd. The Mis- 
sionary Society misses the assistance 
and enthusiasm of its President, Mrs. 
Carr, as she has been ill for eight weeks, | 
but we rejoice in the hope of having her 
with us soon. The Society is preparing 
two missionary boxes to send to those 
less fortunately placed than ourselves. 


SANTA ANA.—The First Presbyterian 


church of Santa Ana celebrated the - 


first anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
W. H. Layson, November Igth. Since 
January of this year 136 members have 
been received into the church—104 on 
confession, 32 by letter; 49 males, 87 fe- 
males; 46 per cent males, 54 per cent fe- 
males; 39 males on confession, 66 fe- 
males; 37 males by letter, 63 females; 
baptized 54—15 infants; married 4; 


| Hutchison uses 
gramophone for the benefit of the Sab-. 


deaths 4. Of 54 Juniors 27 are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church and. 
several are members of other-churches. 
Fifty have come into the church from 
the Sabbath-schoolthis year. The Will- 
ing Workers are starting a fund for our 
new church building. | 
raised the pastor’s salary last week. You 
should see the pastor smile now. The 
church numbers 410 members, and is 
alive. The prayer-meetings are largely 
attended .and interesting. Usually 


prayers are asked for from forty to one| 


hundred persons. The answers to these 
prayers are numerous and some are 
marvelous. Evangelist E. A. Ross is 
preachiny this week, assisted by Rev. V. 
Bazata of Alhambra, the sweet singer, 
and his sister, Miss Jennie Bazata, of 


‘New York City, who sings like the 


nightingale. Letters are read nearly 
every week to the Juniors from our mis- 
sionary, Miss Sadie Nourse, of Seoul, Ko- 
rea, our Junior Superintendent up to 


the time she left us. They are sweet as | 


love letters, and are rousing a mission- 
ary spirit among the young people. Six 
said last Sunday they would like to be- 
come missionaries. | | 


Los ANGELES. Occidental College.—| 


Mr. James A. Montgomery of Los An- 
geles has presented a fine clock to the 
college. The lady members of the Fac- 
ulty and other ladies of the vicinity 
have taken in hand the furnishing cof the 
office in asuitable manner. Grading is 
being done to prepare the grounds for 
lawn, plants and trees. The churches 
of Synod are reminded that we need an 
offering this year from all. By sending 
your regular annual offerings..to the 


Board of Aid for Colleges to Occidental 


direct, the churches secure credit with 
the Board and help the college at the 
same time. These offerings should be 
sent to Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, Presi- 
are 1831 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, 
al. 


Oregon. 


ASHLAND.—Sabbath, November 12th, 
was a marked day for Ashland. On 
that day our pastor, Rev. F. G. Strange, 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
asa minister. The text for the anniver- 
sary sermon was Deuteronomy ii: 7, 
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‘“‘The Lord thy God hath blessed thee in 
The intro- 
duction contained an outline of Pastor 
Strange’s ministry. He was ordained 
and installed over the Carlyle church, I1- 
linois, by the Presbytery of Alton in 
1874. The following is a resume of his 
services in which there has been no 
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Ave, 


re 
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It will relieve the poor | 


break: Carlyle, 2% years;. Union and 
King City. Mo., 4 years; Hiawatha, 
Kansas, 214 years; First church, Seattle, 
Wash., 4% years; Ashland, Oregon, 12 
years. During this quarter of a century 
he has welcomed 541 persons to church 
membership, one-half of whom were on 
profession of faith; has married 122 cou- 
ples; baptized 229 persons, buried 200, 
preached 2,758 times and made I2,500 
‘pastoral visits. He has never led a 
church into debt, but has helped three 
out of debt, and assisted two churches 
to self-support. Still he is a young man, 
and in the providence of God has many 
years of useful labor before him. 


JACKSONVILLE.— We held a young 
people’s rally at our church last Friday 
evening, and it was mostenjoyable. Ash- 
land sent a large delegation of visitors. | 
The room was beautifully decorated, and 
presented a fine appearance. President 
J.C. Whipp presided with dignity and 
grace Singing, addresses and appropri- 
ate papers made the evening pass quick- 
ly and pleasantly away. The program 
was followed by a banquet. 


POINT TERRACE.—At our communion, 
Noveniber I9th, at House of Hope church 
of this place, we received sixteen new 
members, fourteen being on confession 
of faith, baptized one child and ordained 
an elder. This was a bright day for 
House of Hope, as we had lost most of 
our members by deaths and removals. 


On the 15th Mrs. J. R. Stiles died. Mrs. 


Stiles was instrumental in the building 
of this church, so while God buries his 
workmen his work will go on. 


Nevada. 
Carson Crry.—Last Sabbath Novem- 


| ber 12th, this church was supplied by 


the. pastor of the First Congregational 
church of Reno, Rev. F. \ernon Jones, 
who exchanged pulpits with Rev. A. J. 
MacMurtry. Both of Rev. Jones’ dis- 


courses were ably delivered, and the con- 


gregation appreciated them heartily. The 
fifth Sabbath of October was Christian 


| Endeavor day at the. State prison, at 


which time the customary services were 


| held, which the prisoners seemed to en- 


Joy thoroughly. 


Married. 


ScoTr-AGEE.— At Point Arena, Cal, 
November Ig, 1899, by Rev. T. M. Boyd, 
Mortimer S. Scott and Lily Agee. 


I,OSEKAMP-ADAMS.--On November Igth, 
by Rev. D. R. Colmery, D.D., at his 
residence in Los Angeles, Mr. G. W. 
Losekamp and Miss Annie L. Adanis, 
both of Los Angeles. 


The regular December meeting of San | 


Francisco Presbytery meets Tuesday, 
December 12, 9:30 A. M., at 920 Sacra- 
niento street. | 

R. W. Reynolds, S. C. 


If we would be thought of to- 
day, we must do something; if we 
would be remembered to-morrow, 


we must be something. 


Russia. 

Russia, the most extensive empire ever 
established, stretching from a land in 
the South, where the vine and fig flour- 
ish, to the barren, frozen plains of the 
Arctic region; it is peopled by more dif- 
ferent races than any other nation. 
_ The original tribes, the true Slavs, are, 
physically, the nearest to perfection of 
any people. 

Three widely distinct classes exist: the 
nobles, the burghers or townsfolk, and 


the peasants. 


Though education is free and religion 
unrestricted, no sy mpathy exists be- 
tween the government and the people, 
s) that many persons daring to oppose 
those in authority finish their unhappy 
lives in Siberian exile. 

Among such a diversity of races and 
social conditions the costumes are neces- 
sarily very different. The current pho- 
tograph in the Singer National Costume 
series shows a traveling salesman clad in 
the loose, flowing, priestly robe largely 


worn by men of the middle class in Cen- 


‘Goiden Rule PORIUM| 


CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST--AMERICA'S QRANDEST STORE. 
One of the grandest 
displays of Holiday 

Merchandise in America 


The big store’s Annual Doll Show 
includes a Japanese Tea Garden—a 
night in Venice—the sidewalks of | 
San Francisco—watching the trans- 
ports from Telegraph Hill—“Taking 
Tea with Mama'’—The. Lawn Party 
and many other enchanting tableaux 
) for little folks. The big mechanical 
circus frem. Paris, has efeven life-like 
| moving figures and the band plays — 
real circus music. Marvelous me- 


| 


chanical toys—electric railroads, 

canal, etc. 
Ask ot send for the Holl- 
day Messenger —a little 
bookler which gives a thou- 


sand hints of suitable gifts 
for Mother, Father, Sister, 
1 Brother, 
and the Childr 
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ral European Russia, explaining to a 
customer the use of a Singer sewing- ma. 
chine. 

The woman ‘wears the indoor costume 
of the women of Novgorod, a long, loose, 
richly embroidered robe over which is a 
long, open, sleeveless jacket. Her gold 
beaus and sequins are considered family 
heirlooms. 

Singer sewing-machines are distributed 
throughout the vast Russian Umpire, 
and Singer offices are found in every 
town of any importance. Thus, this 
product of American genius is bringing 
the women of the whole world into one 
universal kinship and sisterhood. | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


November 20th. 


MacArthur’s advance force cap- 


tures Dagupan. 


Lady Salisbury, wife of the Pre- 
mier of England, dies of paralysis. 


The gunboat Helena arrives at| 
Manila with the officers and crew 


of the wrecked Charleston. 

The Emperor and Empress of 
Germany arrive in England, and 
are warmly welcomed. 

Admiral Dewey transfers to his 
wife the ownership of his house in 
Washington, presented to him by 
the American people. 

The transport Logan sails from 
New York for Manila with troops, 
and the Hancock, Puebla, Duke of 
Fife and St. Paul from this port. 


November 21st. 

Garret A. Hobart, Vice-President 
of the United States, dies at his 
home in Paterson, N. J. 

The trans-Atlantic liner Man- 
chester Enterprise ‘founders’ in a 
storm. All hands saved. 

Mrs. Mildred McLean Dewey 
transfers the gift-house to George 
Dewey, the Admiral’s son. 


Aguinaldo is reported ito have 
escaped from the trap laid for him 
by Generals Young and Wheaton. 
Young is still advancing on Ba- 
yambong. 

November 22d. 

The transports Newport and Tar- 
tar arrive in Manila. 

Another engagement with the in- 
surgents at Santa Barbara is re- 
ported. 


A large force of Boers is report- 
ed to be advancing on Pietermar- 
_itsburg. 

November 23d. 
The wrecked cruiser Charleston 
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has sunk, and the hope of .saving 
her has been given up. 


The transports /ndiana and Ohio 
sail for the Philippines with troops. 
‘General Funston also goes on the 
Indiana. 


General Methuen, commanding 
‘the relief force for Kimberley, gains 
a decisive victory over the Boers 
at Belmont. 


The convention of the Knights 
of Labor at Boston adopts resolu- 
tions condemning’ President Mc- 
Kinley’s position on the ‘labor 
question. 

November 24th. 


The transports Belgian King and} 


G. W. Elder are released by the 
government to their owners. 


The battleship Kentucky hasmade 


a successful trial trip, attaining aj. 


speed of nearly seventeen knots 
an hour. 


General Otis reports the insur- 
gent forces completely scattered, 
and the Secretary, Treasurer and 
President of the Congress of the 
Filipino government captured. 

November 25th. 


Mafeking is reported taken by 
the Boers, but the report is not 
‘credited in London. 

Manila reports say the insur- 
‘gents in Panay have been driven 
into the mountains. 

The Duchess D’Uzes of Paris 
offers $60,000 to equip a French 
battalion to aid the Boers. 


The funeral of Lady Salisbury, 

who died on the 2oth, occurred to- 
day. Lord Salisbury could not at- 
tend the public services on account 


-of illness. | 
November 26th. 


Boer force reported as retiring 
from Estcourt and returning to 


Ladysmith. 

General Sir Redvers Buller is 
‘now at Pietermaritzburg, pushing 
his plan of campaign. 

Dr. Von Holleben, German Am- 
“bassador, to-day presented a flag 
from Emperor William to Germa 
societies in Chicago. | 

The entire province of Zambo- 
anga, Island of Mindinao, surren- 
dered to the Americans, and num- 
-erous local chiefs professed loyalty. 

It is reported that General Methu- 
en fought the Boers again on Sat- 
-urday, ten miles north of Belmont, 
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and drove them from their position. 
Both side lost heavily. 

Russian and German newspa- 
pers announce that their respective 
governments have been notified 
by England that since October 11th 


she has been engaged in war with 


the two Dutch republics in South 
Africa. 


A preacher visited a community 
and, at the invitation of the pas- 
tor, took charge of the service. He 
proved to be a very dry, cold sort 
of preacher. An engineer was pres- 
ent, and a friend asked him what 
he thought of the sermon. His re- 


ply was: “I did not think much of 


his sermon; for the preacher tried 
to run his engine with cold water, 
and the thing can’t be done.” Wa- 
‘ter must be heated before it can 
generate steam. So it is with 
preacher and his sermon. There 
are two essential elements in the 
effort of the preacher which never 
fail to make the sermon go: First, 
he must have something to say; 
and second, ‘he must say it in the 
demonstration and power of the 
Holy Ghost. 

One ought to talk only as loud 
as he lives—a rule which would de- 
prive some people of the privilege 
of shouting.—[Chapman. 
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